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COMMENTARY 


Private Universities: A Question of Semantics. Private universities such 
as Harvard, Yale, Stanford, and Princeton are a peculiarly American phenomenon. 
In England, even Oxford and Cambridge receive a substantial part of their regular 
income from the national government. Our private universities serve three seri- 
ous purposes. In general, they have been freer from interference by nonintellec- 
tual forces than have the state universities. They have been able to set scholastic 
standards which state institutions find hard to impose because of their dependency 
on the mass of taxpayers. Finally, they have been able to be at the same time 
conservative and original, while state universities hampered as they are by public 
legislation are frequently neither. The symbiosis of private and public universities 
is a healthy thing, and, for example, Stanford and the University of California have 
the most cordial relations. 





The attempt of the United States to encourage the development of this pattern 
abroad is mistaken because it involves a semantic error. Academic terms do not 
mean the same thing in the United States as in Latin America. The bachillerato 
is about the equivalent of high school graduation, and in many countries the docto- 
rado is essentially the equivalent of the A.B.; there is very little graduate work 
in the European or American sense of the term. Likewise, only in rare cases, 
such as the Universidad de los Andes in Bogoté, are "private" universities pri- 
vate in our sense. In most countries "private" is a euphemism for "confessional." 





The pattern occurs in its crudest form in Spain. Although the Roman Catholic 
faith is the official religion in Spain, and Spanish state universities have therefore 
a Catholic affiliation, the Church has long tried to organize its own universities. 
Despite the failure of the Jesuits and the Augustinians to gain official recognition 
for their colleges as degree-granting institutions, the Opus Dei has established a 
so-called Catholic University in Pamplona, thus arousing the anger of most faculty 
members in the state universities, where the attempts of the Opus Dei to gain con- 
trol have created incalculable ill-will even among Catholics. 


None of the three criteria given above as justifying the existence of private 
universities in the United States can be said to apply to the "private" universities 
of the Spanish-speaking world. There is clearly more freedom of thought (or less 
lack of it) in the University of Madrid than in the "universities" of Pamplona, 
Deusto, or the Escorial. These do not set higher standards than the state institu- 
tions, since, philanthropy being unusual in the Latin world, the private institutions 
are dependent on the tuition of students who happen to be wealthy. Finally, it would 
be unrealistic to say that "private" universities in the Spanish-speaking world per- 
form a creative role. 


In consequence, whereas in the United States goodwill prevails among the 
two types of university, in the Spanish world there is little but animosity. When 
Risieri Frondizi, President of the University of Buenos Aires, denounced, unsuc- 
cessfully, the plan of his brother Argentine President Arturo Frondizi to permit 
the establishment of private universities in Argentina, old wounds were reopened 
as clericalism again became an issue. It is an evasion to say that the law permit- 
ting the creation of private universities applies equally to Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, and agnostics. The only major institutions which will be created under the 
new law will almost certainly be Catholic. It is true that in Colombia, of all places, 
there are a considerable number of private "universities" which are not Catholic. 
However, practically none deserves the name of "university." This justifies the 
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fears of the professors in the state universities that the abuse of the term will 
lead to a general lowering of standards. 


Although the Catholic universities talk about social justice, their appeal is 
to the oligarchy, which does not wish to support state institutions. Indeed, the pri- 
vate universities encourage the oligarchy to think that they are defending its status 
against "Communism." Since the United States is tied in with the oligarchy and 
regards the Catholic Church asa defenseagainst Communist inroads, the ordinary 
Latin American sees developing a power elite in which the oligarchy (including the 
nouveaux riches) is allied with the Church and its private universities, the Army, 
and the United States. It is easy to denounce the enemies of this power elite as 
"Communists.'' More probably the spectacle of the development of this elite cre- 
ates friendship for Russia. 


In view of all this, the constant attempts of the U.S. Government, U.S. busi- 
ness and philanthropic foundations to encourage the development of "private" uni- 
versities in Latin America may show doubtful wisdom. Perhaps once more we are 
backing the wrong horse. In any case, it is a horse of a different color from the 
one we think we are backing. Perhaps the In Memoriam of U.S. influence in Latin 
America will be our unconscious aim: "Ring in the old, ring out the new." 


Scripta manent? The miscalculations which characterized the Cuban venture 
(a conspicuously unconvincing example of free enterprise) have been described in 
such abundance that it would serve little purpose to say anything more which would 
hurt the feelings of the Washington power elite. However, it is important to speak 
up before future historians be reduced to conjectures by the attempt of the C.I.A. 
to destroy every tittle of evidence of U.S. participation in the Cuban gamble. The 
State Department normally makes its documents available to scholars after 25 years, 
although certain files are still kept secret. These apparently include some papers 
about Washington (what do they have on George?), the assassination of President 
Lincoln, and the blowing up of the "Maine" (do the documents support the Cuban 
version of this episode?). At least these documents are preserved. It is probably 
true that the documents the State Department has destroyed were trivial and space- 
consuming. 





It is quite a different matter for the C.I.A. to destroy documents precisely 
because they would be vital for future historians. The C.I.A. is a law unto itself, 
and there seems to be no legal impediment to its destroying evidence. This is in- 
tolerable from many points of view; the destruction of evidence has always been 
one of the worst features of secret police. A lawis clearly needed to prevent the 
destruction of documents which, however embarrassing, will be essential for future 
historians. We donot demand that these documents be made available immediately 
for public scrutiny. Certainly, however, historians within half a century should 
have a right to see them. Otherwise the discipline of history, as it is now known, 
will be but a hollow shell. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Question of Succession and Criticism of Regime. The decline of the regime 
of Generalissimo Francisco Franco led to conflicting proposals with regard to the 
type of government which should succeed him. According to the Noticiario Obrero 
Interamericano, the Kennedy administration informed the Spanish Government that 
it would "look with favor" on an evolution from the present totalitarian dictatorship 
to a more liberal form of government. The U.S. recommendation reportedly ad- 
vised Franco to pave the way for a provisional government which would organize 
elections to determine the form of Spain's future government. Specific recommen- 
dations included the granting of freedom of the press and assembly, a general am- 
nesty for political "criminals," the abandonment of the one-party system, and the 
relinquishment of state control over organized labor. This news stirred upa flurry 
of activity among anti-Franco groups. 











A manifesto drawn up by monarchist and Liberal elements in support of Don 
Juan criticized Franco and stated that there was "no authentic national basis" for 
his regime. The authors of the manifesto requested the immediate initiation of a 
preliminary period of transition to prepare for the promised restoration of the mon- 
archy. The memorandum, sent to five hundred of the country's most prominent 
and influential citizens, was known to have the backing of the Uni6én Espafiola, rep- 
resenting those monarchists and monarchist sympathizers who wanted the present 
regime to end soon, and other anti- Franco political groups in temporary alliance 
with it. These included the Partido Social de Acci6n DemocrA4tica, the Democracia 
Social Cristiana party, and the Izquierda Demécrata Cristiana. The authors of the 
manifesto contended that only a monarchy could unite the Spanish people and that 
another republic or dictatorship would dangerously divide the country. The recom- 
mended transition period would "initiate the people in political participation" so 
that the switch from Franco's rule to a monarchy would be a less hazardous opera- 
tion. The memorandum recommended the immediate adoption of freedom of the 
press and assembly and the establishment of juridical safeguards. Communism 
and other forms of totalitarianism would be outlawed. 


An underground republican movement, Accién Republicana Democr§Atica 
Espafiola, issued a manifesto suggesting a referendum to decide whether a mon- 
archy or a republic should succeed Franco's regime. The republican leaflet 
claimed that harmony could be restored in Spain only by a republic and that no 
"liberal-minded" Spaniard could accept any sovereign who descended from the 
line of absolutist ruler Fernando VII and Alfonso XIII, father of the present claim- 
ant Don Juan. A provisional government representing all the hues in the political 
spectrum was advocated. This government would dismantle the present structure, 
"re-establish justice," impede an outbreak of reprisals, prepare elections, and 
ultimately hand over power to those chosen by the people. 


Members of the Falange "old guard," on the other hand, reaffirmed their 
faith in the party doctrine of José Antonio Primo de Rivera and called for a revi- 
sion of the present constitution and succession laws along Falangista lines. The 
document, presented to Franco by José Solfs Ruiz, Minister in the government, 
representing the Falange, asserted that the head of state should assume the func- 
tions normally given to the chief of a modern constitutional government provided 
they be compatible with the doctrine of the Falange. Wide reforms for education 
and the social advancement of the masses, including better wages, a higher stand- 
ard of living, and profit-sharing, were also proposed. 
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The Spanish Cortes (parliament) approved a measure requiring an oath of 
loyalty to the regime from all government officials. This action apparently was 
inspired by the fact that in recent months university professors, whose salaries 
are paid by the government, had signed protests against violations of civil liberties. 


SEU-Opus Dei Conflict. The government-sponsored and Falange-directed 
university students' association Sindicato Espafiol Universitario (SEU) circulated 
petitions asking the regime to continue to withhold recognition of degrees granted 
by the new Catholic University in Pamplona, the only general university in Spain 
not under government control.* The school had been founded as an institute by 
the Opus Dei in 1952 and at that time was named the Estudio General de Navarra. 
The Holy See had granted it official recognition as a Catholic university in August 
1960, and Franco sent Justice Minister Antonio Iturmendi Bafiales to its formal 
opening as a university the following October. At that time Iturmendi reiterated 
the right of the Church, under Spain's concordat with the Holy See, to establish its 
own educational institutions. However, Education Minister JesGis Rubio Garcfa- 
Mina had refused to sign the decree granting recognition to the university's degrees. 
The SEU petitions demanding the continuation of the nonrecognition policy had re- 
portedly been circulating since the clash between Opus Dei and non-Opus Dei stu- 
dents at the University of Barcelona in January (HAR, XIV: 8); they had reached 
students in Valencia, Valladolid, and Saragossa. It was felt that, although the pe- 
titions might be government-sponsored, they nevertheless reflected student antag- 
onism toward the Opus Dei movement in Spain. 





Clash Feared in the Spanish Sahara. Army reinforcements continued to be 
poured into the Spanish Sahara (HAR, XIV: 190-1). Reliable estimates placed 
Spanish Army strength in the north Sahara at about 20,000 men, including the Span- 
ish Foreign Legion, paratroopers from the mainland, artillerymen, engineers, sig- 
nal units, and special groups such as the para-military Arab "nomad groups" and 
the “irregulars" (guerrilla fighters). Eight U.S. oil teams in the Spanish Sahara 
near the Moroccan border were being guarded day and night by Spanish troops fol- 
lowing the capture of 11 oil technicians in March (HAR, XIV: 190-1), which was 
feared to be the start of a Moroccan campaign to take over the Spanish Sahara 
within two years. Morocco had declared its intention to annex the cities of Ceuta 
and Melilla, located on its northern coast, the territories of Ifni and Spanish Sa- 
hara, and the Canary Islands. The Spanish Government seemed convinced that 
the Moroccan monarch, King Hassan II, was preparing for an "unofficial" war on 
a far larger and more serious scale than before; he was reportedly seeking both 
domestic and Afro-Asian support by attacking "imperialist'' Spain, a move which 
at the same time diverted public attention from the failure of Morocco's claim to 
the newly-independent Mauritania. Spain also asserted that Morocco had hoped 
that its "claims" to the Spanish Sahara would impress the United States and other 
countries with important oil interests in the area. Seventeen foreign oil companies, 
11 of them U.S.-financed with Spanish partners, were embarking on a $200 million 
oil-exploration program in the Spanish Sahara that would last at least six years. 

If oil were discovered in important quantities, Spain's economic picture could 
change overnight, and the West would have a strategically- situated new oil source 
on the Atlantic coast of Africa. 








x 
Other college-level technical and engineering schools operated by the Jesuits 
and the Augustinians have been operating in Spain for many years, but all attempts 
to give recognition to their degrees have met with strong opposition from the gov- 
ernment-controlled universities. 
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Spain claimed that there were about 1,000 Moroccan irregulars based at var- 
ious camps just inside the Moroccan border in the area which, until recently, had 
been the "southern zone" of the former Spanish protectorate. Two years earlier 
Spain had handed the area over to Morocco. Organized into groups of from 50 to 
200 men, the irregulars were said to be armed with Czech weapons landed recently 
in Tangier and with Spanish weapons turned over when Spain terminated its protec- 
torate in 1956. 


In Madrid, as the conviction grew that an open clash with Morocco was a 
dangerous possibility, the government began to inform the Spanish public of the 
crisis, going to unusual lengths to explain what the trouble was about. Hitherto, 
Spaniards had been given the impression that Spanish-Moroccan relations were 
satisfactory. 


Salan's 'Escape.'""' The escape of General Raoul Salan to Algeria to take 
part in the revolt against General de Gaulle (HAR, XIV: 189) evoked sharp criti- 
cism in France of the alleged complicity of the Franco regime with the rebels, 
despite Spain's diplomatic ties with France. It was charged that Salan could not 
have escaped against Franco's wishes and that his having been allowed to do so 
was a particularly unchivalrous blow to President de Gaulle at a critical moment. 
Salan, Pierre Lagaillarde, and other right-wing leaders were supposed to have 
been under close surveillance by the Spanish police. There was ample evidence 
that Salan's flight had been abetted by subordinate Spanish police officials who re- 
sented the alleged failure of the French police to suppress Spanish exile activities 
around Toulouse. Moreover, some elements in the Spanish Air Force, which con- 
trols civil aviation, sympathized with Salan and the rebels' claim that they were 
saving Algeria from the Communists. However, there seemed to be no conclusive 
evidence that Franco or his Cabinet aides were personally involved in Salan's es- 
cape. After the Algerian uprising collapsed, the pilot who had flown Salan across 
the Mediterranean was arrested, and Franco virtuously announced that, even if 
Salan escaped the French police, he could not return to Spain. The government 
also announced that it would deny refuge to French rebels from Algeria. 








Spain and NATO. Speaking at a farewell luncheon in Madrid, outgoing Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Spain John Davis Lodge* urged that Spain be invited to join 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) immediately. An Embassy spokes- 
man later said that Lodge's declaration reflected the views of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. However, Spain's admission to NATO was now being opposed by President 
de Gaulle, who was furious over the Salan episode. 


It was officially announced in London that British Foreign Secretary Lord 
Home would visit Spain and Portugal at the end of May to return the visits to Brit- 
ain by the Foreign Ministers of Spain and Portugal in 1960. London press circles 
said that Lord Home would include the question of Spain's admission to NATO in 
his topics for possible discussion with Spanish officials. 


Favorable Trade Balance and Economic Progress. The Spanish Economic 
News Service reported a favorable trade balance of $3.7 million for 1960, as com- 
pared to a $297 million deficit in 1959. Exports amounted to $725 million, while 
imports totaled approximately $721.5 million. The balance was favorable with 














*Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle, the new American Ambassador to Spain 
(HAR, XIV: 106), left for his post on April 24. 
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most European nations, including Russia and its Iron Curtain satellites. Adverse 
figures were recorded with the United States and the oil- exporting countries (Iran, 
Iraq, Venezuela, and others). 


Spain liberalized more items for import. The new list, the fourth to be is- 
sued, included 108 sections of the Spanish tariff list, of which 78 were fully liber- 
alized. The principal groups of products affected were minerals, machinery and 
apparatus, electrical equipment, precision instruments, and a few miscellaneous 
items from other groups. Issuance of the list was another step in the Spanish Gov- 
ernment's general import-liberalization program. Consultations were reportedly 
under way on a proposed fifth liberalized list, to be issued early in June. 


Barcelona Traction Suit. The Belgian Government withdrew its 1958 appli- 
cation before the International Court of Justice at The Hague to institute proceed- 
ings in defense of the Barcelona Traction, Light, and Power Company. The firm 
had been declared bankrupt in 1948 by a Spanish court and its assets seized. For- 
merly a Canadian concern and later controlled by the Belgian Sofina group, the 
Barcelona Traction Company supplies electricity to a large part of Catalonia, one 
of the most industrialized regions of Spain. The Belgian Government's decision to 
withdraw the case was made at the request of the Sofina group, whose representa- 
tives were negotiating a settlement with the Spanish company Fuerzas Eléctricas 
de Catalufia (FECSA). Juan March, multimillionaire Majorcan banker and owner 
of FECSA, took part in the negotiations to reach settlement, which was expected 
to stimulate foreign investment in Spain. 





New Oil Refinery. The Spanish Government approved a proposal by the Ohio 
Oil Company and a group of its Spanish business associates to build a refinery in 
northern Spain, according to company sources. The 25,000-bbl.-per-day installa- 
tion was expected to be completed within three years at a cost of about $18 million. 
The Ohio Oil Company would bear 84% of the total cost of the refinery and its Span- 
ish associates, the remaining 16%. In return for permission to build the refinery, 
the company agreed to transfer 52% ownership of the installation to the Spanish 
Government. The Ohio Oil Company would retain 28%; 4% would go to Compajfifa 
Ibérica de Petréleos; and 16% would go to Spanish banks. Crude oil would be sup- 
plied from Ohio's substantial oil reserves in Libya. 





PORTUGAL 


Salazar: "L'état c'est moi." Proof that neither men nor nations could be 
islands complete unto themselves was thrust upon the Portuguese with shocking 
suddenness six weeks ago when revolt broke out in Angola, West Africa, the world's 
oldest, and Portugal's largest, colony. The bell that had rung the knell of empire 
for Britain and France had tolled for a hitherto deaf Portugal. By April the situa- 
tion in Angola had become critical. Premier Ant6nio de Oliveira Salazar, who dur- 
ing the month had observed his 72nd birthday as well as his 33rd anniversary in 
government service, reacted to this catastrophe much as he had to the one which 
had set off his political career. At that time, when the nation's economy had been 
threatened, he had been elected Minister of Finance. This month, with the national 
security endangered, he became, by self-election, Minister of Defense. 





Salazar relieved General Julho Botélho Moniz of his defense post on April 13. 
On the same day, he dismissed several other high-ranking military officers and 
announced the appointment of two new ministers: Adriano José Alves Moreira be- 
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came Minister of Overseas Territories, and General M4rio José Pereira da Silva 
replaced Alfonso Magalhaes de Almeida Fernandes as commander-in-chief of the 
Army. Ina radio broadcast on April 14, the Premier made it clear that he con- 
sidered the rapidly-spreading revolt in Angola a matter of national priority and in- 
dicated that further changes in the government were necessary in order to deal 
with the situation. In the grand-scale reshuffling that followed this announcement, 
six more Cabinet members were ousted: Vasco Pereira Cunha replaced Ant6nio 
de Faria as NATO representative; Pedro da Silva Brito was named new Consul- 
General to the Union of South Africa; and Pedro Correia de Barros was removed 
as Governor General of Mozambique in favor of Admiral Sarmento Beleza Rodri- 
gues. 


There were three noteworthy features in the character of the revamped Cab- 
inet: few of the new ministers were military men; none of them came from the 
cosmopolitan areas of Portugal, where intrigue would part of the scheme of things; 
and taken as a group, they were markedly younger than their predecessors. A 
leader who had persistently failed to win enduring loyalty from his subordinates, 
Salazar had divested himself of the services and support of nearly all his contem- 
poraries in government. Surrounded now by men who had barely known any other 
regime than his own, he might not command ardent devotion, but he could at least 
expect to escape the perceptive criticism of intimates. 


To spectators in Lisbon, the Cabinet shake-up did not come as a complete 
surprise, although it proved more extensive than had been anticipated. The oppo- 
sition party, whose public expression had been systematically squelched for years, 
had been given leave to air its views during the furor surrounding the "Santa Maria" 
episode (HAR, XIV: 11-14, 108-9) and had continued to exercise its vocal privileges 
with increasing energy. In addition, it had become an open secret that a sizable 
number of highly influential military leaders were in active disagreement with the 
government. (Indeed, many observers had suspected that a coup, led by General 
Botélho Moniz and his colleagues, was imminent.) The critical attitudes of both 
these groups were as well known as their aims. Both sought the retirement of 
Salazar and the establishment of a more liberal government policy, particularly 
with regard to the overseas territories. That Salazar had other ideas was obvious; 
he had emphasized his refusal to get out by making himself more "in." As Minister 
of Defense, he would be in absolute control of all measures designed to suppress 
the increasing turmoil in Angola and the contagious response to it in Portugal's 
other African possessions: Mozambique, Guinea, Cabinda, Cabo Verde, SAo Tomé, 
and Principe. On the subject of political, social, and educational reform in Portu- 
guese Africa, Salazar was also intractable. Although the Cabinet had recently 
drawn up a lengthy set of colonial reforms, hope for their implementation was 
abandoned when he announced that they were to be postponed indefinitely. Those 
who had agitated in favor of the proposals included a group of 70 distinguished Lis- 
bon professional men. They and others of like mind were accused of "sowing divi- 
sion" in the country at a time when the nation was “engaged in re-establishing or- 
der in Angola and perturbed by cruel acts of terrorism organized beyond its frontiers." 
The government had urged solidarity in the face of crisis, and, according to its offi- 
cial news organs, had achieved it. From the regime-controlled news agencies, the 
Associagao Nacional de Imprensa (ANI) and Lusitania, came assertions that the na- 
tion--including the Army--stood united. But the same newspapers which acclaimed 
a patriotic military response to the new Defense Minister also reported meetings 
between former Defense Minister Botélho Moniz and his influential following--the 
most distinguished member of which was former President Francisco Higino Cra- 
veiro Lopes. In print, the military stood at the Premier's beck and call; in fact, 
there was sufficient reason for speculation on the point. 
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Salazar had declared a national "state of alert, '' during which all security 
and armed forces were to stand by, confined to barracks, awaiting orders. Trans- 
ports loaded with troops and equipment debarked from Lisbon daily, and the de- 
fense operation appeared to be moving smoothly. But the unsympathetic feelings 
of those opposed to the line Salazar had taken were not to be overlooked. These 
people, who had advocated reform in place of military intervention, believed that 
war in defense of a stagnant and untenable colonial policy was suicidal. Called on 
to "fight to the death" for a cause they considered already lost, their resentment 
was bound to grow in proportion to Portuguese losses in Angola, which had mounted 
steadily throughout past weeks. Beyond question, Salazar would be blamed for any 
disastrous turn for the worse. In the event of such a turn, he stood to lose not only 
the African colonies, but perhaps--by assassination--his life as well. 


Civil War in Angola. For Angola, April had indeed proved to be "the cruel- 
est month."" Descriptive terms such as "revolt" and "rebellion," which were ap- 
plicable in February, were euphemistic in April. Speaking at Stanford University, 
George M. Hauser, head of the American Committee on Africa, who had recently 
completed a tour of Africa south of the Sahara, referred to the Angola crisis as a 
"civil war of tragic proportions." Although censorship restrictions had become 
increasingly severe, such reports as did come out of the strife-torn territory dra- 
matically supported this description. 





During the first two weeks in April, Lusit4nia and ANI reported widespread 
rebel activity in Angola's northern Congo Province. Unlike non-Portuguese sources, 
however, they maintained that government forces were succeeding in their efforts to 
put down the revolution. Lisbon's Diario de Noticias and_O Século and the Luanda 
newspaper Diario Popular issued detailed accounts of the fighting, dwelling on the 
horror of the terrorist attacks and hailing the courage of the Portuguese troops, 
with particular emphasis on the loyal Africans among them. These releases, filled 
though they were with hair-raising descriptions of violent combat, were still char- 
acterized by a general tone of confidence. By April 16, the tone changed when the 
Diario de Noticias declared that "the terrorist activities in the province of Angola 
have entered a new phase. . . the use of automatic weapons and radio, operated by 
foreigners, has now begun." By the end of the month, the Cape Town Times pub- 
lished a story which said that the Portuguese authorities in Angola had admitted for 
the first time that they might not be able to control the revolt. According to the 
Cape Town Times Luanda correspondent, government officials had expressed 
grave doubts that the whites could "conquer the ferocious rebel bands ravaging 
Angola's northern areas." 

















As more and more foreign journalists were denied entrance to the scene of 
conflict, it became increasingly difficult to assess the situation. From the rising 
unease reflected in the tenor of Portuguese press and Cape Town Times reports, 
and from the few independent releases smuggled out of the area, it was possible to 
form some tentative conclusions. It seemed likely that by the end of April the rebel 
forces were in control of the northern sector of Angola, from the Congo frontier to 
the Luanda-Malange railway. Terrorist activities and Portuguese reprisals had re- 
sulted in an estimated one thousand or more white deaths and unestimated thousands 
of African deaths. On both sides, offensive tactics had got out of control. '"Mau- 
Mau't like attacks by the blacks were being met by white vigilante responses, and 
hysterical massacres had been perpetrated by both sides. Villages throughout 
northern Angola had been attacked, defended, pillaged, sacked, strafed, and raided. 
They lay demolished, and it was difficult to ascribe blame appropriately. An esti- 
mated 20,000 Portuguese troops were pitted against an uncalculable number of Afri- 
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cans. "The rebels,"' said one Portuguese soldier, "seemed to spring out of the 
jungle floor.'' Although most of the combat was centered in the north, there were 
reports of ominous convulsions in central and southern Angola. 


The Catholic Church, whose vicar-general, Monsignor Manuel J. Mendes 
das Neves, had been released from prison after being charged with conspiracy 
(HAR, XIV: 195) and replaced by Domingos Castro Mendes of Guimaraes, Portu- 
gal, addressed a pastoral letter to the government urging that the inhabitants of 
Angola stand together but remarking that "disillusioned people fighting against pri- 
vation are a prey to despair and more apt to be carried away by dangerous ideolo- 
gies and promises which cannot be fulfilled. Poverty is a bad counsellor and is a 
threat to tranquillity and peace. The solution of certain problems can be found 
only through united and adequate legislation and the total and generous cooperation 
of individuals and organizations.'' The Protestants reported eight African minis- 
ters killed, and Protestant students and missionaries were said to have been per- 
secuted by militant whites. An observation by the Cape Town Times correspond- 
ent seemed to sum up the horror of the situation most vividly: "What's happening 
in Angola makes the Congo terror look like a tea party." 





As the battle in Angola blazed on, important adjustments to it were being 
made, not only by the forces directly involved, but by other African states and by 
a watching world whose entanglement with the fate of Africa could no longer be un- 
derestimated. The Portuguese continued to insist that the rebel forces in the prov- 
ince had been incited by, and were being augmented from, outside--from the Congo, 
by the Communists, by "foreigners." Certainly this argument could no longer be 
gainsaid, for outside sympathy and support had been made manifest. In the horrible 
welter of the Angolan conflict, ideologies as well as men were at war. Even the 
two most important rebel leaders, Holden Roberto of the Unifio das Populagdes An- 
golanas (UPA) and M4rio de Andrade of the Movimento Popular para a Libertag&o 
de Angola (MPLA) were at odds. Though both headed movements devoted to the 
cause of independence for Angola, and though both had protested vehemently against 
Portuguese rule and had committed themselves to an unremitting struggle against it, 
they were not apparently allied. Consequently, it was impossible to evaluate the 
contribution of either group to the present revolutionary activity. 


De Andrade, whose base is Conakry, French Guinea, is a Lisbon- educated 
mulatto poet and a presumed Communist. In April, with his secretary general, 
Viriato Cruz, he attended a meeting in Casablanca which was purported to be a 
conference of nationalist organizations from the Portuguese colonial territories. 
Holden Roberto, who claims that the UPA is spearheading the Angolan revolt, was 
conspicuously absent from this conference but had, with his assistant, G. Carlos, 
attended one in Tunis. Roberto, who is also a mulatto Angolan, is a pronounced 
pacifist. His headquarters have been, and still are, in Léopoldville, the Congo 
capital presided over by Joseph Kasavubu, who has been sympathetic with his aims. 
Allied with those African leaders who seek to achieve independence by nonviolent 
means and acutely aware of the emotional climate of his continent, Roberto had 
been scrupulous in his avoidance of questionable affiliations. In March, when he 
came to the United States to seek support in the United Nations, he took a calculated 
risk by publicly aligning himself with a major Western power. While the newly in- 
dependent African nations want help and understanding, they are acutely wary of 
"influence.'' Moise Tshombe has been regarded as a tool of the Belgians and has 
been accordingly despised. Roberto, having requested and won U.S. sympathy, 
may have lost ground with the influential Africans whose help he most requires. 
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While Roberto and de Andrade spoke in Tunis and Casablanca respectively, 
the U.N. General Assembly in New York voted 73 to 2 in favor of a resolution 
calling upon Portugal to undertake reforms in Angola to "protect human rights." 
It also asked General Assembly president Frederick H. Boland to appoint a sub- 
committee to conduct whatever inquiries it considered necessary and to report 
back as soon as possible. Appointments to the proposed committee were expected 
to be published in May. The Portuguese, who had been bitterly opposed to U.N. 
interference in what they termed "domestic affairs," were still furious with the 
United States for voting in favor of a debate on Angola last month (HAR, XIV: 192). 
Their complaint that the reversed U.S. attitude had come as a shock was refuted 
by a highly-placed U.S. official, who issued an anonymous statement to the Asso- 
ciated Press on April 25. The official said that a tactful warning of the U.S. posi- 
tion had been issued to Portugal prior to the date set for the vote. The message, 
he said, had recommended steps for the independence of Angola and had pointed 
out that Portugal could not expect to hold on to its African possessions. Now that 
the forecast explosion in Portuguese Africa had occurred, the official said, ''more 
people have died in Angola in the past fortnight than in Cuba and Laos combined." 


For Portugal, the battle in Angola represented a struggle in defense of em- 
pire and economic power; for the onlooking nations of the West and the East, it 
represented a challenge in diplomatic adjustment. For Africans, white or black, 
independent or not, it was a fire in the backyard. What was happening in Angola 
and what would happen to Angola, had affected and would affect its African neigh- 
bors crucially. Portuguese migratory labor forces, cheap and available for years 
to the Rand Gold Mines of South Africa, for example, would be an unpredictable 
factor until the chaos ended and a solution was arrived at. The railroads which 
carry the riches of the so-called "Copper Belt'' of southern Africa to the sea, are 
Portuguese, as are the ports from which the mineral wealth is shipped-- Luanda on 
the western coast of Africa and Lourengo- Marques on the east. A tie-up of these 
vital communications lines would injure all the nations which had relied on them. 


While reports from other Portuguese African territories indicated that they 
too, though less dramatically, were critically disturbed, Kenneth Kuanda's uneasy 
Northern Rhodesia appealed to the United Nations and urged Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold to ask the Portuguese to retire from Angola. Both Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika were soon to achieve independence, and Tanganyika's Julius Nyerere, who 
helped organize the Unifio Nacionalista Africana de Mogambique (UNAM), the na- 
tionalist movement of Mozambique, was a shrewd and widely respected Pan-Afri- 
canist, who, once he was established in power, was not expected to sit idly by 
while the broader cause with which he was connected was threatened. The already- 
devastated Congo now was host to some 60,000 refugees from Angola and faced 
the problem of supporting them during the period of their exile. The League of 
Nations' orphan, Southwest Africa, lonelier now than it had ever been because of 
the Union of South Africa's withdrawal from the British Commonwealth, had re- 
quested arms for its white population and was suspiciously watching the movements 
of its Ovambo tribes across the unguarded jungle frontier which separated it from 
Angola. Last, and most important, Africans were tensely aware that Hendrik F. 
Verwoerd's Union of South Africa would become a republic on May 31. Those who 
had watched Verwoerd carry out his apartheid policy in the Union, and those who 
had also followed the Salazar government's handling of the Angolan independence 
movement, had felt themselves justified in making one important distinction be- 
tween the two regimes and their approaches to similar situations. Verwoerd had 
insisted on the superiority of the white man and had imposed a law of segregation 
on his country; Salazar had boasted that racism had never entered into Portuguese 
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African problems and had proudly waved the banner of "assimilation." But, di- 
vided though they were by oratory, these two men were flung together recently. 
Isolated from the sympathy of their peers, they voted together and supported each 
other, and rumors of a military alliance between them persisted throughout the 
month. 


Goa Unrest. Dr. Pundlik Gaitonde, a Portuguese-trained cancer specialist 
who lives in New Delhi, traveled extensively during April in his capacity as spokes- 
man for the nonviolent National Congress of Goa. In early April he participated 
with 13 delegates from other Portuguese overseas territories (Mozambique, Ango- 
la, Portuguese Guinea, Sio Tomé, and Principe) at the Casablanca conference in 
Morocco. By April 29, he was in New York seeking U.S. support for the enclave's 
independence and its "reintegration" into India. Emphasizing his movement's be- 
lief in nonviolent opposition, Dr. Gaitonde claimed that the majority of the more 
than 600,000 Goans in Portuguese India and the estimated 150,000 who live in India, 
adhered to the principles of peaceful opposition advocated by the late Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. 'We are prepared to suffer for liberty, but we are not prepared to shoot," 
he said. In support of his argument in favor of Goa's union with India, Dr. Gaitonde 
reported to U.N. aides that less than 2% of all Goans speak Portuguese, that most 
of the Goan population is far closer culturally to India than to Portugal, and that 
integration with India will constitute no economic threat to the territory, which has 
rich deposits of iron ore and manganese. Dr. Gaitonde expressed confidence that 
Goa's integration with India, which had long been sought by the New Delhi govern- 
ment, could be achieved by peaceful negotiation, but only after a collapse of the 
Salazar regime. He added that his familiarity with the ways of Salazar's machine 
had been increased in 1954 when, with some 3,000 Goan oppositionists, he had been 
arrested. Taken to Portugal, he spent a year in prison and in internment and was 
released in 1955. 





Although the National Congress is the largest and most popular opposition 
organization in Goa, there are other nationalist groups which are inclined toward 
extremist tactics. Communist newspapers, which sympathize with these groups, 
have reported the formation of a war council of commandos for sabotage work. It 
is likely that militants from this element were responsible for the attacks on the 
police in March and for the killing of several Portuguese guards at the frontier 
post of Betim in April. 


Escudo Depreciation. The escudo, which with the Swiss franc had long been 
one of the world's hardest currencies and the most stable in Europe, slipped con- 
siderably since the Angolan revolt began. The dollar, steady for years at around 
28 escudos, was quoted at 33 to 34 on the Portuguese exchange market. The Fi- 
nance Ministry had other worries as well; many recent attempts had been made to 
evade regulations governing the transfer of capital abroad. The Ministry issued a 
warning that future infringements of the regulations would entail severe penalties. 





Rice and Coffee Crop Difficulties. Portugal was reported to have bought 
13,000 metric tons of rice from Egypt and Brazil in order to make up for this 
year's decreased supply until the 1961 crop is sent to market. The rice shortage 
was being met by the surplus potato crop. Brown rice from Egypt was bought at 
$104.85 per ton, while milled rice from Brazil sold at $125.80 per ton. 





Unverified reports from northern Angola's coffee plantations maintained that 
40% to 45% of this year's Angolan coffee crop had been destroyed during the current 
fighting. Disposition of the remainder of the crop remained uncertain as the 
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rebel forces had announced their intention of seizing the rest of the coffee for 
sale on the open market. 


Clarification. The name Holden Roberto (p. 289) also occurs as Roberto 
Holden (p. 194), although the first order is correct. 





MEXICO 


Candidates Selected for Congressional Elections. In the midst of the uneas- 
iness caused by the counterrevolutionary invasion of Cuba (see INTERNATIONAL 
and CUBA), five registered political parties held conventions and selected candi- 
cates to represent them in the July 8 congressional elections. On April 29 an of- 
ficial list of candidates appeared in Excelsior. The government party Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) had selected a candidate for each of the 178 
voting districts in Mexico. The Communist-oriented Partido Popular Socialista 
(PPS), headed by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, seemed encouraged by the confusion 
and unrest in the country and rounded up candidates for 88 districts. The PPS was 
especially active in Baja California, Durango, Guerrero, Jalisco, Michoac4n, Nya- 
rit, and the Federal District. The rightist, pro-Catholic opposition party Partido 
Acci6n Nacional (PAN), the only real competition the PRI had encountered, an- 
nounced 95 candidates. The right-of-center, Catholic-oriented Partido Naciona- 
lista de México (PNM), which generally supports the PRI, chose 25 candidates. 
The Partido Auténtico de la Revoluci6n Mexicana (PARM), which had been organ- 
ized in 1957 as a mild opposition party but had since followed the policy of the 
PRI, came forth with 57 candidates. 





According to Andrés Landa y Pifia, director of the national voters’ registra- 
tion board Registro Nacional de Electores (RNE), 6,596,222 citizens out of approx- 
imately 11 million eligible voters had registered by April 29. To meet the April 30 
deadline, crowds of people were hurrying to the registration offices. Rumors had 
circulated that citizens who failed to register might suffer the consequences, a 
vague threat but sufficient to cause a last-minute rush to the various offices. To 
accommodate the latecomers, the RNE extended the right to register to May 15. 


Although selection as a PRI candidate was tantamount to election, a more 
democratic system functioned within the party. Three sectors of the party vied in 
the selection of candidates: the workers' Confederacién de Trabajadores de México 
(CTM), which claimed 1,650,000 members; the peasants' Confederaci6én Nacional 
Campesina (CNC), claiming 1,650,000 members; and the Grupo Popular, composed 
of government bureaucrats and others, a sort of catch-all, with 1.6 million mem- 
bers. The Army functioned to some degree as a fourth sector. 


Sharp Reaction to Cuban Invasion. When the counterrevolutionary invasion 
of Cuba took place on April 17, the government of President Adolfo L6épez Mateos 
was ready for the quick public reaction. The Mexican Government had earlier 
adopted a neutral stand toward U.S.-Cuban relations, and it was now determined 
that unruly demonstrations, the destruction of property, or personal violence 
would be dealt with under the Law of Social Dissolution, which L6pez Mateos had 
applied three times in the past.* Police were kept on the alert. 








*Demetrio Vallejo Martfnez, leader of the railway workers' Sindicato de Tra- 
bajadores Ferrocarrileros de la RepGblica Mexicana, and the painter David Alfaro 
Siqueiros were still in jail as a result of their disregard of this law (HAR, XIV: 112). 
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Feeling in Mexico toward Premier Fidel Castro and the Cuban Revolution 
was divided. In the early days of his regime, almost everyone in Mexico had been 
with him. Then, as his Communist associations became clear, Castro lost much 
of the support of the Mexican business community, the middle class, the clergy 
and devout Catholics, the non-Communist artists, and the international colony. 
Some government officials were known to detest the Premier. However, he still 
commanded a large following among intellectuals, students, day laborers, and 
peasants. 


Orderly demonstrations were held in Mexico City, with government permis- 
sion. The largest demonstration, led by graduate engineer Ricardo Meza Andraca, 
formed in the Alameda, a park in downtown Mexico City, and marched along the 
Avenida Juarez and its continuation, Avenida Madero, to the famous square, the 
Z6calo, where the Cathedral and the government offices are located. The demon- 
strators carried the usual anti- Yankee banners and a large effigy of Uncle Sam, 
which they burned in the Z6calo. The meeting remained orderly, reaching a cli- 
max at night when former President (1934-40) Lazaro Cardenas spoke for some 
35 minutes, offering his support to the Cuban Revolution, denouncing the anti- 
Castro invasion and its U.S. backers, and announcing that he was prepared to fly 
to Cuba to offer his help. C4rdenas was received enthusiastically, and his speech 
was warmly cheered. He planned to define his views more specifically and em- 
phatically in his May Day orations. It was later learned that he had actually gone 
to the airport on April 17, but all flights to Cuba by the Compafifa Mexicana de 
Aviaci6n and Cubana de Aviaci6n had been canceled, supposedly because of inclem- 
ent weather. On April 24, Cardenas met with a group of newspaper and magazine 
editors in the home of Rodrigo de Llano, editor of Excelsior, to defend himself 
against derogatory press remarks regarding his actions. In reply to questioning, 
he explained that since the invasion of Cuba had been repelled, there was no rea- 
son for his going there. 


On the second day of the Cuban invasion, violence broke out in Morelia, the 
capital of the state of Michoac4n, 170 miles west of Mexico City, where a pro- 
Castro mob got out of hand and wrecked and burned the Mexican-American Cul- 
tural Institute, forcing director Eugene Kenny to flee for his life. On the same 
day in Puebla, a group of 2,000 anti-Castro students carrying banners of the Frente 
Universitario Anticomunista (FUA) clashed with a pro-Castro group. Later, ap- 
proximately 1,000 of the pro-Castro contingent marched through the city. They 
burned a U.S. flag, attacked private schools and other buildings, terrorized citi- 
zens, and denounced the "Yankee imperialist aggression in Cuba." The Puebla 
city fathers sought the protection of the state police and the Army. The building of 
the U.S. Consulate in Mérida, Yucatén, was daubed with red paint, and U.S. Con- 
sul Neil Parks received threatening letters and phone calls denouncing U.S. partic- 
ipation in the invasion. The state police sent 30 agents to protect the consulate and 
to prevent disturbances at the Mexican-American Benjamin Franklin Cultural Insti- 
tute. Milder demonstrations took place also in Tijuana, Nuevo Laredo, Toluca, 
Chilpancingo, Tlaxcala, Monterrey,-Matamoros, and Torreé6n. 


Communists and leftists were enjoying busy, fruitful days. Members of 
Lombardo Toledano's pro-Communist PPS circulated throughout Mexico, foment- 
ing dissatisfaction. Three days after the invasion, a group of fifty, led by Jorge 
Carri6n, an active Communist and co-director of the leftist magazine Polftica, 
sought permission from the permanent commission of Congress to go to Cuba to 
fight in Castro's army without losing their Mexican citizenship. The request was 
denied on the basis of Mexico's nonintervention policy, and the action was criticized 
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by Mexicans who feared that such talk would merely hasten a clash between 
the United States and Russia. 


When reports filtered in that the anti-Castro invasion of Cuba had been 
crushed, the press, which in general is far to the right of Mexican public opinion, 
appraised developments in harsh language. The leading pro-U.S., pro-business 
newspaper, Excelsior, which had always supported U.S. policies and actions, said 
editorially that Castroism could be eliminated from the Americas by exercising 
"talent, discretion, and firmness." It added that "stupid White House advisers 
who, from their opinions, are apparently disposed to let Castro triumph, must be 
removed from control."' The editorial referred to Fidel Castro as a "vulgar, petty 
leader, a mere puppet."" Novedades, usually pro-U.S., stated, "Castro should 
profit by this example and change his ways. This blow, though a failure, is a dem- 
onstration of discontent in Cuba."' Some of the less well-known newspapers were 
more attuned to Mexican popular opinion. The liberal, anti-U.S. daily La Prensa 
proclaimed "Victory" in six-inch headlines and added a caustic editorial condemn- 
ing the United States: "Leaders of English-speaking nations should understand that 
for other peoples of the Americas this intervention directly refutes the principle of 
sovereignty and self-determination; they look upon it as a well-established Wash- 
ington policy of overthrowing every government in the Hemisphere which does not 
bow to its will." Most newspapers came out in support of President Lépez Mateos' 
call to the Hemisphere for unity, justice, and serenity. 


As April came to a close, Mexican officials hopefully waited for the anti- 
U.S. feeling to subside. Interior Minister Gustavo Dfaz Ordaz, considered by 
most politicians the Cabinet official best informed on the nation's political tem- 
perature, maintained that local police throughout Mexico were perfectly capable 
of handling minor demonstrations which might occur. However, the official Mex- 
ican attitude of calm consideration of U.S.-Cuban relations had been shaken. 


Mexico had maintained a hands-off policy toward the Cuban Revolution and 
continued to oppose U.S. interference in the internal problems of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. As early as the Foreign Ministers' meeting of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) in San José, Costa Rica, in August 1960, Mexican Foreign 
Secretary Manuel Tello had issued a statement expressing the sympathy of the gov- 
ernment and people of Mexico for the aspirations for economic improvement and 
social justice of the Cuban people (HAR, XIII: 574). Mexico seemed to feel that 
since it had always been able to control Communist problems at home, other na- 
tions should be able to do so also. The inference was that Communism in Cuba 
was an internal Cuban matter. In his own country, Lépez Mateos had been prompt 
and vigorous in subduing Communist agitation and had even expelled two Russian 
diplomats implicated in a wildcat strike of railroad workers (HAR, XII: 135). 


At the April 18 meeting of the U.N. General Assembly to discuss Cuban 
charges against the United States, Mexican delegate Luis Padilla Nervo empha- 
sized the theme of nonintervention by stating, "Mexico supports the right of a 
people to set up the political, social, and economic regime it desires without ex- 
ternal interference; it supports the principle of the territorial integrity and polit- 
ical independence of nations, the principle of respect for treaties, and the neces- 
sity for a peaceful solution to controversies.'' He emphasized specifically the 
right of any nation to self-determination in its political development Mexico also 
cautioned all nations against permitting their territories or resources to be used 
to aid the "civil war" in Cuba. In Mexico there seemed to be a real fear that the 
Cuban invasion might ultimately lead to an East-West war. Mexico reaffirmed its 
desire to serve as a peaceful neutralist and as a leader of Latin American opinion. 
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Tourism Number One Mexican Business. Tourism in Mexico has often been 
called "the industry without smokestacks." It made record progress in 1960, with 
earnings of $637 million, or 44% of the nation's total foreign exchange income. 
Tourists from the United States furnished a substantial portion of this sum. U.S. 
workers had enjoyed an average paid vacation of three weeks (a provision included 
in 95% of labor contracts signed), and better and cheaper air facilities were avail- 
able to time-conscious U.S. vacationers. Also, a higher level of education in the 
United States had created a greater interest in conditions abroad. These factors, 
plus major efforts on Mexico's part to accommodate foreign tourists, added up to 
a highly successful year. However, the foreigner was not alone in taking advantage 
of Mexico's tourist facilities in 1960. A sharp increase was noted in the travel of 
the rapidly increasing Mexican middle class as a result of improved highways and 
expanded means of transportation. 





In spite of a slow-down in tourism in the autumn of 1960--attributed to the 
U.S. presidential elections and to the rumors of a possible U.S. recession--more 
than 670,000 tourists visited the Mexico City area during the year. Of the U.S. 
tourists in this number, almost as many used the airlines as drove automobiles. 
Mixed feelings in Mexico on the Cuban question apparently had little or no effect 
on traditional Mexican cordiality. 


The most important factor behind the Mexican Government's emphasis on 
tourism seemed to be the attitude with which the nation viewed the future. Presi- 
dent L6pez Mateos had recently asked the head of the Department of Tourism, Al- 
fonso Garcfa Gonz4lez, to submit within three months a plan for the intensification 
of tourism, both national and foreign, during the period 1961-64. The government 
also created a new decentralized agency to develop the area along the U.S. border. 
The agency's purpose was two-fold: to provide attractions for the 35 million U.S. 
border visitors who cross over each year; and to encourage industrial development 
in the area. Antonio Bermfdez, former head of Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), 
was appointed to head the new agency. 


Two important transportation developments affecting tourism coincided with 
the President's action. Several airlines, both U.S. and Mexican, extended their 
services to connect with larger cities in the United States and Europe. It was hoped 
that the expanded airline facilities would take up the slack in U.S. tourism to Eu- 
rope, caused by the new restriction on the amount the U.S. tourist might spend in 
Europe, and that it would capture former U.S. tourism to Cuba, which had ceased. 
Announcement also was made of a maritime enterprise backed by U.S. and Mexican 
capital to open a west coast tourist route. An 18,000-ton vessel to carry tourists 
and their automobiles would link Los Angeles with the Mexican ports of Ensenada, 
La Paz, Mazatlan, Manzanillo, and Acapulco. 


Mexican Industry Expanded. A Mexican industrial group visited England 
for two weeks at the joint invitation of the Committee of Exports to the Western 
Continent and the Federation of British Industries. The primary purpose of the 
visit was to determine means of solving the substantial British trade deficit with 
Mexico, which in 1960 was double the sum of the preceding year, largely as a re- 
sult of increased cotton prices. The value of exports to Mexico for the year had 
been about £20 million, while imports from there had amounted to four times that 
figure. The 30-member Mexican delegation sought to attract British capital invest- 
ment, purchase textile machinery for a factory in Yucat4n, and obtain industrial 
know-how through individual visits to various plants throughout the nation. Before 
leaving England, delegation head Héctor Barona expressed complete satisfaction 
with the results of the trip. 
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Other indications of industrial expansion appeared, especially in the manu- 
facture of low-priced automobiles (under $4,500). The Nissan Motor Company of 
Japan announced that it would soon assemble passenger cars in Mexico. Japan, 
like Britain, had a large trade deficit in 1960 in favor of Mexico (seven to one). 
Industrialists from Mexico contacted the Borgward company in Germany to obtain 
similar fabrication plants. FAbricas Auto-Mex announced it was considering a 
$150 million investment in factories with a capacity for the construction of 45,000 
six-cylinder and 25,000 four-cylinder automobiles and trucks annually. As Gen- 
eral Motors president Frederic G. Conner explained while visiting Mexico recently, 
the big issue was for Mexico to avoid over-production in the development of its 
automobile industry--an extremely important factor in view of the limited Mexican 
market and the expense that this type of heavy industry entails. 


There had also been considerable expansion in iron and steel production. 
Iron production alone rose 26% in 1960. New open-hearth furnaces in the Monter- 
rey area would produce 400,000 tons of steel annually, which was more than the 
total amount produced in Mexico in 1956. 


Mexican Role in Free Trade Area. Many private businessmen in Mexico 
were anxious to start operating in the Latin American Free Trade Area. Business 
Week stated that businessmen in the United States approved of the Latin American 
Free Trade Area as an aid to more rapid industrial development because it pro- 
vided for specialization in Latin American countries. In their opinion, commodity 
price stabilization, the alternative under consideration, was impracticable and un- 
workable. It would channel money to the producers, rather than to the workers, 
thus decreasing consumer purchasing power. It would also increase dependence 


on one or two crops, an adverse condition existing in several Latin American 
countries. 





Bracero Controversy Continued; Agricultural Production Increased. In the 
United States the bracero program was again under scrutiny. The U.S. House of 
Representatives approved the bill that would extend the United States-Mexico Im- 
migrant Labor Act until 1963. The House action was a setback for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, which had supported the bill proposed by Representative Merwin 
Coad (Dem., Iowa). Further conflict was predicted when the bill reached the 
Senate. Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg had continually opposed the present 
program, stating that the system was based on “underemployment, unemployment, 
and poverty, both at home and abroad." He advocated dropping the program alto- 
gether unless it were changed as the administration proposed. 





The sugar market continued to look bright for Mexico. The Unién Nacional 
de Productores de AzGcar announced that no problems existed in shipping Mexico's 
700,000-ton sugar quota for 1961 to the United States (see INTERNATIONAL). Of 
concern in Mexico was the possibility of a drop in the price of coffee and the cur- 
rent low price of cotton. Mexico had a larger stake in the 1961 cotton crop, since 
it had planted a land area 23% greater than in 1960. 


Agriculture Secretary Julia4n Rodrfguez Adame announced that Mexico's 
wheat harvest totaled 1.3 million metric tons. Of this, approximately 1 million 
tons would be needed for domestic consumption, and the rest would be turned over 
to the Compafifa Nacional de Subsistencias Populares for the purpose of stabilizing 
wheat prices and for export. The 1961 crop was 20% greater than in 1960. 
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Favorable Reaction to New Mining Law. The reaction to Mexico's new 
mining law (HAR, XIII: 863) was generally favorable, as it began to affect the 
transfer of power in foreign-operated mining interests in Mexico. Hugo de Neuf- 
ville, a vice-president of American Metal Climax, stated that the action was merely 
an acceleration of a process that was bound to take place in Mexico. He forecast a 
brighter future for mining in the nation and a more enlightened attitude by the Mex- 
ican Government. American Metal Climax recently sold control of two concerns to 
the newly-organized Compafifa Metalargica Mexicana Pefioles, which had received 
some financial support from the Mexican Government. American Metal Climax 
was to reinvest the capital gained in this transaction to construct a zinc plant, a 
sulphuric acid producing plant, and a plant to refine sulphur products. 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Political Crisis Feared. A stalemate developed between the unicameral 
Guatemalan Congress and President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes when the Congress 
flatly rejected the three slates of candidates for First and Second Presidential 
Designates sent to it by the President for its approval.* The reasons for the re- 
jections were not clear, but a Partido de Unificaci6n DemocrA4tica (PUD) deputy 
claimed that the government had instructed its deputies to vote against them. In 
any case, the 14-man PUD delegation declared its opposition to the government, 
leaving Ydfgoras Fuentes with only 24 firmly-committed deputies in Congress out 
of a total of 62. For the first time since 1954 the government did not have an over- 
whelming majority in the Congress. There was speculation that the President 
might dissolve that troublesome legislative body, but he declared that he had "never 
thought of such a monstrosity." 





Intensifying the political deadlock between the President and Congress was 
the latter's recent refusal to pass a government-sponsored anti-Communist law to 
replace the one which had expired earlier in the year. Instead, Congress passed 
a weaker bill which provided for 16 years' maximum penalty for those Communists 
convicted of conspiring with a foreign Communist Party against the Armed Forces. 
The government's desire to replace the expired anti-Communist laws had been 
spurred by the recent influx of Communist supporters of the regime of former 
President (1951-54) Jacobo Arbenz Guzm4n, who were currently free to return 
from exile following the expiration on March 1 of a five-year ban against them. 
Among the prominent Communists who had already returned were Arbenz' Under- 
secretary of Education Alfredo Guerra Borges and two other powerful figures in 
the deposed regime, Victor Manuel Gutiérrez and José Manuel Fortuny. 


Anti-Communist Legion Formed. The Federaci6n Nacional de Defensa 
contra el Comunismo was organized during April by government deputies Abraham 
Cabrera Cruz, vice-president of Congress (HAR, XIV: 202), Manuel Orellana Por- 
tillo, and Lionel Sisniega Otero. The federation was to supervise the formation of 
an anti-Communist legion to be named after the Mayan warrior prince Tecum Uman, 
the counterpart of Mexico's Cuauhtémoc in the fight against Spanish imperialism. 








*The 1956 constitution replaced the Vice President with two congressionally- 
elected Designates, whose only role is to succeed the President if he dies or re- 
signs before the end of his term. 
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While the Guatemalan Catholics, heirs to the Spanish conquest, chose Tecum 
Uman as a symbol to appeal to Indianist nationalism, they apparently had forgot- 
ten that the Spaniards rather than the Mayas were defending European-style capi- 
talism and the Catholic Church. The founders said that volunteers would receive 
intensive training in guerrilla warfare, and they invited other Central American 
countries to set up similar units. According to the New York Times, the De- 
fense Ministry opposed the legion, labeling it "illegal,'' while many Guatemalan 
newspapers feared that it would inevitably develop into a dangerous paramilitary 
organization. 





Journalist Ousted. The Guatemalan Government had consistently claimed 
that no foreign troops were receiving guerrilla warfare training on Guatemalan 
soil and that those Guatemalan troops receiving such training were for defensive 
purposes only. Consequently, it was especially displeased by a series of articles 
written by New York Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy which carefully docu- 
mented the mysterious circumstances surrounding a military base in the Retalhuleu 
area at which Cuban counterrevolutionaries were known to be receiving guerrilla 
training (HAR, XIV: 20). The government finally asked Kennedy to leave the coun- 
try on April 9, specifically because of his stories about the Retalhuleu base. On 
the following day, however, he was unexpectedly invited to return, and, following 
his arrival at Guatemala City from El Salvador, he lunched with President Ydfgo- 
ras Fuentes. At the luncheon in the presidential palace, Ydfgoras Fuentes repeated 
the usual government statements concerning Guatemalan troops and Cuban charges, 
although by now no credence was given to his statements. The President warned 
that if Cuba attacked, Guatemalan troops would be in Havana in a matter of hours. 
Although he admitted that the foreign personnel training Guatemalan Army detach- 
ments in guerrilla warfare were members of the U.S. military mission, he said, 
"We are not going to invade anyone; we are preparing only for our defense." 











Repercussions of Cuban Invasion. As first news of the counterrevolutionary 
invasion of Cuba reached Guatemala, the country was immediately split into enthu- 
siastic supporters of the counterrevolutionaries and bitter opponents of the "inter- 
vention."" The reactions of the political parties were determined by whether they 
were part of the government coalition or members of the opposition. The Movi- 
miento de Liberaci6én Nacional (MLN) called the invaders "true sons of liberty," 
while the PUD condemned the "armed intervention" of the United States in Cuban 
affairs. Deepening the split in the country was the debate over the controversial 
role of Guatemala in the invasion. On April 17 the government released an offi- 
cial statement denying that Guatemala had intervened or would intervene in Cuba 
and offering to allow anyone who thought that the invaders had sailed from Guate- 
malan beaches to inspect the Atlantic coastline. Two days later, on April 19, 
Partido Revolucionario (PR) deputy Francisco Villagran Kramer introduced two 
resolutions into the Congress; one asked that Guatemala maintain its neutrality 
toward Cuba, and the other asked that Guatemala begin to assume a neutral posi- 
tion. That same day deputies Orellana Portillo and Sisniega Otero announced that 
the newly-formed anti-Communist legion was ready to aid the invaders with more 
than 400 volunteers. In view of the fate of the invasion force, it appeared that the 
legion was even less successful than the original Tecum Uman. 


On April 18, pro-Castro students and workers in Guatemala City held an 
anti-U.S. demonstration and stoned the offices of the United Fruit Company and 
Pan American Airways. Police finally scattered the crowd with tear gas as it 
tried to storm the U.S. Embassy, which was placed under heavy guard. The stu- 
dent associations of the schools of law and economics of the University of San 
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Carlos demanded that the government expel all anti-Castro Cubans and that counter- 
revolutionary propaganda be banned from all news media. They called for a meet- 
ing on the next day to protest the invasion. 


At 6 o'clock the following evening, April 19, about 1,000 students and work- 
ers gathered for the anti-invasion demonstration. At the same time, an estimated 
300 persons, including government employees and officials (let out early to allow 
them to attend), as well as deputies, were attending a meeting organized by the 
Federaci6n Nacional de Defensa contral el Comunismo. According to a report in 
Prensa Libre, many of the anti-Castro demonstrators had come armed with re- 
volvers and pistols. 





Forty-five minutes later, the two groups clashed. The anti-Castroites re- 
portedly fired first upon the students and workers, who immediately fled, though 
they tried to defend themselves with branches torn from nearby trees. Police ar- 
rived minutes later and dispersed the anti-Castro attackers with tear gas. The 
Castroites apparently sustained most of the casualties; a student and a worker were 
killed and 15 were wounded. Twelve were detained. Killed by a stray shot was a 
Honduran observing the struggle from a balcony. Edgar Brown, political adviser 
in the U.S. Embassy, received a bullet wound in the arm while watching the scene 
from the second floor of the Embassy. Later in the evening when the anti-Castro 
group burned a Soviet flag and an effigy of Castro, the police did not interfere 
(some accounts placed the burning before the clash). 


At 9 o'clock, the Information Ministry released a statement in which it 
claimed that the clash had occurred when a group of "lovers of liberty" were at- 
tacked while demonstrating against "Communist atheism." The government said 
that the police had been forced to use tear gas by the “attitude” of the Castroites, 
but that they had never fired a shot. However, it was later reported that all those 
wounded or killed had been shot with 45-caliber bullets, which are regulation is- 
sue for the police andthe Army. Neither demonstration had been authorized by 
the government, and the government refused to allow any further student-led pro- 
Castro demonstrations. Tensions, however, remained high. 


New Oil Refinery Announced. The Guatemalan-owned Refinerfa Petréleos 
de Guatemala announced that construction would begin soon on a $23 million, 12,000- 
bbl.-per-day refinery at Puerto Matfas de Galvez on the Caribbean. The capital 


would be supplied by European investors. Completion was expected by the end of 
1962. 





The new refinery would compete with Breaux Bridge Oil Refining Company's 
new 4,000-bbl.-per-day refinery (HAR, XIV: 111), which does not yet have an out- 
let to the Caribbean. If an agreement could be reached with the government, the 
company planned to construct a pipeline to the government docks at Puerto Matfas 
de GAlvez, which could be completed in a matter of months. 


EL SALVADOR 


Resignation of Two Directorate Members; Cabinet Reorganized. It was an- 
nounced at an April 6 press conference that José Antonio Rodrfguez Porth and José 
Francisco Valiente had resigned from the government directorate for "eminently 
personal" reasons. However, it was more likely that they had been the losers in 
a power struggle, for rumors had persisted since January that the members of the 
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directorate were often in disagreement. Lt. Col. Julio Adalberto Rivera said that 
the two posts would not be filled and that the reduced three-man directorate would 
govern until December 31. Since it contained two military men and one civilian 
instead of the original two military men and three civilians, the net result was a 
victory for the military over the civilian elements. Moreover, the fact that the 
type of government which would succeed the directorate was not specified was a 
source of concern to many political parties, some of which expressed fears that 
it might be another directorate. It was also revealed during the press conference 
that the Cabinet would be reorganized. Several Ministers resigned the same day, 
and a number of others on the following days. Finally, at a midnight press con- 
ference on April 10, the new Cabinet was announced. 


Among the four Ministers who retained their posts were the two key men, 
Defense Minister Colonel Francisco José Sol and Interior Minister Armando Mena 
Molina (the latter had reportedly been the real power behind the January 25 coup 
which brought the directorate to power), as well as Public Works Minister Julio 
Noltenius (HAR, XIV: 119) and Economy Minister Rolando Duarte F. The new 
Ministers were: Finance, Rafael Glower Valdivieso; Foreign Affairs, Rafael 
Eguiz4bal Tobfas, previously Ambassador to Cuba (HAR, XIV: 120, 205); Justice, 
Jorge Mauricio Butter; Public Health, Roberto Masferrer; Labor, Alberto Ulloa 
Castro; Agriculture, Francisco Aquino Herrera; and Education, Hugo Lindo. 
Alvaro Marino was named Secretary General, replacing José Luis Salcedo Galle- 
gos, who was to receive another government post. On April 25, Ricardo Avila 
Moreira became the new Attorney General, in place of Francisco Roque Serrano. 


The national university student federation Asociaci6n General de Estudiantes 
Universitarios Salvadorefios (AGEUS), bitter and implacable foes of the directorate 
since it came to power, conceded that the new Cabinet was a decided improvement 
over the previous one. However, the students "repudiated" the new Ministers for 
not conditioning their acceptance of the Cabinet posts on the restoration of consti- 
tutional guarantees. The AGEUS described the Cabinet reorganization and the 
resignations of the two directorate members as a vain attempt to win popular sup- 
port. 


Social Reforms Resisted. There had been continuous reports that the two 
recent laws concerning Sunday rest and a one-third reduction in tenement rents 
(HAR, XIV: 204-5) were being openly disregarded or cleverly circumvented. How- 
ever, the government's firm determination that the laws should be completely com- 
plied with was dramatized by the announcement that fines of more than $16,000 had 
already been levied for violations of the Sunday rest law alone. 





The AGEUS, though admitting that the new social measures were just, con- 
demned them as the “hasty and demagogic" attempt of the directorate to win pop- 
ular support. Citing the mass dismissals occasioned by the Sunday rest law and 
the numerous evasions of the laws as proof of the lack of foresight by the directo- 
rate, the AGEUS said that other laws should have been promulgated at the same 
time to aid the employer with easier credit and to establish regulations defining 
his rights. Comparing the directorate to the Perén regime in Argentina, AGEUS 
described it as a new type of dictatorship: although it realized the existence of 
grave social problems, the military members of which it was composed did not 
know how to solve them effectively; therefore, in order to win the support of the 
masses, it decreed ill-planned and disastrous social reforms. 
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The directorate had yet to receive any definite signs of popular support. 
What was perhaps the first breakthrough came in a 5,000-signature petition pre- 
sented to the directorate by a worker (who apparently did not represent any 
particular group) late inthe month. The petition expressed the support of the 
workers because of the social legislation which the directorate had decreed, and 
it asked that the body stay in power until the end of deposed President José Marfa 
Lemus' term in September 1962 (HAR, XIII: 682-3). The petition was accepted in 
the name of the directorate by Lt. Col. Rivera, who thanked the workers for their 
"spontaneous" demonstration of support. 


The mere suggestion that the directorate might govern beyond its deadline 
of December 31 aroused an immediate reaction in the political parties. The Par- 
tido Acci6n Renovadora (PAR) complained bitterly that the workers were asking 
the directorate to break the promise it had just made, and it warned that the peo- 
ple would become "discontented" if free elections were not held as soon as possible. 


New Electoral Law. In an apparent attempt to gain political support, the 
directorate on April 7 authorized a special commission composed of representa- 
tives of political parties to complete the formulation of a new electoral law. The 
final wording of the law, which would be the basis for elections to the Legislative 
Assembly, would be left to the consideration of the directorate. 





The first meeting of the commission was on April 11. Seven parties sent 
representatives: the Partido Acci6én Nacional (PAN), the Partido Auténtico Cons- 
titucional (PAC), the Partido Social Demécrata (PSD), the Partido Demécrata 
Cristiano (PDC), the Partido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n Democrf4tica (PRUD, 
the official government party until the fall of Lemus, reactivated in January), the 
Partido Unionista Centroamericano (PUCA--politically neutral advocate of regional 
integration), and the Partido Acci6n Democr4tica (PAD). Although a representa- 
tive of the PAR was not present at the first meeting, the party gave no indication 
that it intended to withdraw from the commission. However, the Partido Radical 
Demécrata (PRD) announced its withdrawal at the last moment. A party state- 
ment expressed the PRD's apparent distrust of the directorate's promises for 
free elections in the near future and demanded a general amnesty and complete 
political liberty. The leftist Partido Revolucionario de Abril y Mayo (PRAM) re- 
fused to join the commission, but it was doubtful whether it would have been al- 
lowed to, since its secretary-general, Roberto Carfas Delgado, was currently in 
exile on charges of engaging in subversive activities (HAR, XIV: 206). 


On April 12 the commission demanded that the directorate allow the parties 
their constitutional rights and stop all arrests and deportations. Apparently in 
answer to these demands, the directorate announced on the next day that it was 
taking steps to speed the return of nonextremist political exiles. In spite of their 
membership on the commission, none of the political parties had yet declared its 
support of the directorate. On the contrary, several parties had specifically said 
that their participation in the commission's work did not signify collaboration with 
or support of the directorate. 


Exchange Controls Instituted. On April 12 a "temporary" law was promul- 
gated which prohibited all banks from "selling, exchanging, ceding, or pledging 
gold, foreign exchange, or securities denominated in gold or foreign exchange." 
All foreign exchange was to be turned in for colones at the Central Reserve Bank. 
The Economy Minister was authorized to waive the regulation for banks when the 
need was urgent, and virtually all such requests were honored. 
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Directorate member Colonel Anfbal Portillo declared that the exchange con- 
trols (the first since the depression) were necessary because of the "anti-patriotic" 
attitude of investors who had taken "more than $16 million out of the country in less 
than a month" and also because of exporters who were leaving profits earned from 
the sale of exports deposited abroad. The conservative daily La Prensa GrAfica 
commented that the flight of capital was being instigated by commercial interests 
which sought by this means to wreck the social reform program. In any case, the 
capital flight reflected a loss of confidence in the directorate by wealthier elements. 





The new exchange controls immediately raised the specter of the devaluation 
of the col6n, and there were numerous reports that border towns in Guatemala and 
Honduras were either refusing to accept the col6n or would do so only at half its 
nominal value. In response to complaints that the measure was paralyzing inter- 
national transactions, the government promised that a more permanent regulation 
would be promulgated as soon as possible. 


On April 25 the directorate finally decreed three new laws which set up ex- 
change controls on a permanent and regular basis. The first changed the Central 
Reserve Bank from a privately-owned corporation into a semi-official autonomous 
agency. The bank, founded in 1934, had been the last central bank in Latin Amer- 
ica to remain in the control of private individuals. It had been known for its ultra- 
conservative banking policies; reserves always greatly exceeded requirements, 
credit was restricted, and the rediscount rate was inelastic. The bank would now 
be run by a seven-man board composed of representatives of agriculture, industry, 
the commercial banks, coffee interests, and the Ministries of Economy, Finance, 
and Agriculture. Specifically excluded from management of the bank were large 
capitalists, whose shares were to be purchased by the government at par value. 
The second law superseded the April 12 regulation and was mainly an amplification 
of it. The third set up a department within the Economy Ministry which would as- 
sume control of all foreign exchange operations in the country. 


The hastily-imposed exchange controls served to point up dramatically El 
Salvador's steadily deteriorating international position since 1956. The principal 
cause of the deterioration had been the sharp decline in coffee prices beginning in 
that year. El Salvador's large international reserves, built up in the affluent post- 
war period of skyrocketing coffee prices, had been steadily whittled away as im- 
ports increased (20% since 1956) and government expenditures were maintained, 
in spite of moderate decreases in the amount of foreign exchange earned from ex- 
ports. 


"Gateway to Prosperity." A new $6 million dock and handling facilities at 
Acajutla, built by the West German industrial consortium of Salzgitter Industriebau, 
was inaugurated on April 21. The opening ceremonies were attended by Guatemalan 
President Ydfgoras Fuentes, West German political figures, and two members of 
the directorate--Colonel Portillo and Feliciano Avelar. Under construction for the 
past six years, the installation was financed completely by Salvadorean investors. 
The new port city was to be the site of two new 10,000-bbl.-per-day oil refineries: 

a $12 million plant to be constructed by the Shell Oil Company of El Salvador and 
an $8.5 million plant by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey (HAR, XIII: 596). 
The two companies, however, had recently petitioned the government to allow the 
merging of their facilities. A $10 million chemical fertilizer plant was also under 
construction. 
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Coalition of Nationalist, Reform Parties. The two conservative opposition 
parties, the Partido Nacional Hondurefio (PNH) and the Movimiento Nacional Re- 
formista (MNR), established the coalition Frente de Oposicién DemocrAtica in 
order to become a more formidable foe to the powerful Liberal Party of President 
Ram6n Villeda Morales. It was hoped that the coalition could provide the force 
necessary to create a political balance of power in Honduras. While representa- 
tives from both parties espoused national progress and respect for the constitution, 
the basic purpose of the coalition was to create a single political unit capable of 
achieving victory in the 1963 presidential elections. Former dictator Tiburcio 
Carfas Andino, head of the PNH, and MNR leader Abraham Williams Calderén 
planned a campaign to publicize the aims and activities of the opposition front 
through a daily newspaper and through the radio and television media. The Lib- 
eral Party newspaper El Pueblo questioned the ability of the coalition to function 
successfully because of the history of charges and accusations made by the MNR 
against the PNH. It was obvious, however, that the MNR, composed of dissident 
Liberals as well as anti-Carfas Nacionalistas, would play the smaller role in the 
coalition. In the 1957 elections the PNH had polled 101,274 votes, as opposed to 
29,489 for the MNR. 





Banana Production Troubles Averted. The danger that the Standard Fruit 
Company's banana operations in Honduras would cease because of continuing finan- 
cial losses and new demands for wage increases by employees was temporarily 
averted (HAR, XIV: 207-8). An agreement signed at La Ceiba in March by repre- 
sentatives of the company and the workers' trade union had extended the existing 
labor contract until February 1962. The agreement also recommended that the 
government establish a fund of 50,000 lempiras ($25,000) to aid the workers, that 
representatives from the trade union make a visit to Ecuador to examine produc- 
tion, working and marketing conditions in that country's banana industry, and that 
other union representatives go to the United States to observe banana marketing. 





Diplomatic Break with Cuba. Honduras became the ninth nation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to sever diplomatic relations with Cuba. The action, taken less 
than a week after the ill-fated Cuban invasion (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL), 
was criticized by anti-Castro groups, and its impact was lessened when govern- 
ment officials explained that relations had been only conditionally and temporarily 
suspended. The Cabinet approved the partial rupture in a resolution setting forth 
the government's intention to have no relations with Cuba until the Castro regime 
agreed to "submit to the norms and discipline of the inter-American system." 

The Venezuelan Embassy in Havana reportedly was asked to handle Honduran af- 
fairs in Cuba in the interim. 





The conditional suspension prompted the Tegucigalpa Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry to demand that the Honduran Government "definitely sever, not merely 
suspend" all relations with the pro-Communist Castro regime. Soon after the 
government's announcement, a pro-Castro crowd estimated at about 2,000 tore up 
an American flag and shouted anti-U.S. slogans during a demonstration in front 
of the presidential palace. President Villeda Morales was called a traitor by the 
demonstrators. 


Agrarian Reform Institute Established. The Instituto Nacional Agrario was 
established by the government to centralize the agrarian reform studies currently 
under way and to prepare an agrarian reform bill. The institute was also desig- 
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nated to select the areas to which priority should be given in agrarian reform, to 
plan the coordination of public services related to the program, and to arrange 
for domestic and foreign funds to help finance the reform. 


NICARAGUA 


Puerto Cabezas Staging Area for the Cuban Invasion. On the day following 
the counterrevolutionary invasion of Cuba (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL), the 
Latin American editor of the Miami Herald, George Southworth, reported that the 
town of Puerto Cabezas, on the east coast of Nicaragua, "could well be the nerve 
center of the anti-Castro revolution."" Southworth wrote that the only commercial 
airline serving Puerto Cabezas had cut off all traffic to that city a week before the 
invasion and that military activity had been stepped up at the air field, which he 
described as the best military base in Central America. Informed sources were 
positive a huge airlift of anti-Castro fighters had left the area to join the Cuban 
invasion. Time reported that, in the weeks preceding the invasion, the equivalent 
of 50 freight car loads of military equipment had been airlifted to the military base 
by unmarked U.S. aircraft. 








Later reports indicated that the invaders actually departed from a staging 
area at Puerto Cabezas in five ships ranging from World War II-type transports 
to old merchant ships. The Reporter, however, said that most of the assault 
troops had come from the Great Corn and Little Corn Islands off the coast of Nic- 
aragua, territory leased to the United States by Nicaragua under a long-term 
agreement. 





State of Siege. In an effort to maintain close ties with the United States in 
the midst of the Cuban crisis, Interior Minister Julio C. Quintana rejected an ap- 
peal by opposition groups for a relaxation of restrictions on constitutional rights 
(HAR, XIII: 871). The Partido Conservador de Nicaragua had argued that democ- 
racy could not exist as long as rights were suspended. However, Quintana main- 
tained that a relaxation would permit strikes and parades that could be turned 
against the United States. Earlier, in the midst of the preparations for the Cuban 
invasion within Nicaraguan borders, President Luis Somoza Debayle had rational- 
ized the state of siege by claiming to have documentary evidence that the Cuban 
Government was preparing to invade Nicaragua and that leftist groups in Costa 
Rica were conspiring against his government. 





Newspaper Employees Strike. The printing workers of 11 Nicaraguan news- 
papers continued their month-long strike for a 40% increase in wages. Three hun- 
dred of the strikers demonstrated against the newspaper La Prensa, owned by 
the Chamorro Cardenal family and organ of the Partido Conservador Tradiciona- 
lista, which had openly opposed the strike. Although employees of the Somoza- 
owned newspaper Novedades called a 24-hour strike in support of the workers 
and offered them financial help until the strike was over, many could not survive 
without their wages and returned to their jobs. The chairman of the national labor 
conciliation board, Ori6én Carrasquilla, declared the strike illegal and authorized 
the newspaper owners to hire new workers. Disregarding this decision, a spokes- 
man for the printing workers' union Sindicato de Trabajadores Gr&ficos said that 
the union would continue the strike until a settlement was reached. 





Economic Advancement. The Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) ap- 
proved a hard loan of $2 million to Nicaragua's national development institute, the 
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Instituto de Fomento Nacional (INFONAC), to cover the foreign exchange cost of 
new industrial projects approved under the institute's industrial development pro- 
gram (HAR, XIV: 209). The $2 million represented half of the $4 million fund the 
institute was to use to extend medium- and long-term credits for industrial devel- 
opment in the next two years. INFONAC planned to contribute $2 million to the 
fund from its own resources. The IDB loan, to which six U.S. banks were con- 
tributing, was to be repaid within 12 years. 


In an effort to increase national revenue, the Nicaraguan Government estab- 
lished higher export taxes on cattle and beef. The new levy amounted to about 
one-tenth of a cent per pound on cattle and two-tenths of a cent on carcass, boned, 
dried, and frozen beef. Meat exports were expected to reach 18 million lbs. in 
1961 if storage, freezing, and other installations involved in the meat expansion 
program, sponsored by INFONAC, were completed on time. Based on this in- 
crease and taking into account a consequent reduction in live-cattle exports, which 
had amounted to 45,000 head in 1960, revenue from the new taxes was expected to 
reach 400,000 cérdobas ($57,000). 


A spokesman for the Esso Standard Oil Company of Nicaragua, a Standard 
of New Jersey subsidiary, announced that a new oil refinery with a capacity of 
5,000 bbls. a day would be constructed near Managua. To be built by the Ralph M. 
Pearson Company of Los Angeles, California, the refinery was expected to be 
completed in 1962. 


COSTA RICA 


Protestant Setback. The evangelistic union of Costa Rican Protestant 
churches suffered a setback as it neared the culmination of an intensive eight- 
month program of evangelism and spiritual revivals sponsored by the Latin Amer- 
ican Mission. In March the group had secured permission from the government to 
stage a commemorative parade on April 15 as the climax of a two-week evangelis- 
tic crusade in San José. However, on April 5 Interior Minister Joaqufn Vargas 
Gené informed the Protestant authorities that permission to hold the parade had 
been revoked because such a public manifestation might result in internal disorder 
during an election year. The Protestants retorted by charging the government 
with violation of article 76 of the constitution, which guarantees freedom of reli- 
gion, although it designates the Roman Catholic Church as the official religion. 
The evangelical group also assailed the Catholic Church for exerting heavy pres- 
sure upon the government to revoke the parade permit. 





In the liberal La RepGblica, Miguel Chaverri, a Dominican friar, criticized 
the Catholic Church for its "pusillanimous" attitude toward the Protestants since 
it had not succeeded in getting the government to deny the group the use of the na- 
tional gymnasium during the evangelical crusade. He also charged that the Prot- 
estants had contributed nothing to the social and economic development of Costa 
Rica. The evangelical group immediately replied in the Diario de Costa Rica 
that the Protestant movement had been largely instrumental in opening up the cof- 
fee and banana frontiers, establishing railroads, and inaugurating educational re- 
forms. 





One curious aspect of the Protestant dilemma was the conspicuous silence 
of Ricardo Castro Beeche's pro-government daily La Nacién. Castro Beeche, 
current president of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA), previously 
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had been a vigorous defender of minority groups. Some observers claimed that 
the refusal of La Naci6én, which is the most powerful and widely-read newspaper 
in Costa Rica, to cover the incident was damaging to the Protestant cause. 


As a result of the alleged constitutional violation of minority rights and the 
intervention in governmental affairs by the Catholic Church, the evangelical group 
filed a complaint with the Supreme Court demanding a reversal of the revocation 
of the parade permit. After its strange silence, La Naci6én reported that the 
court had ruled negatively on the Protestant appeal, although no official statement 
was issued. 


Reaction to Cuban Invasion. The Cuban invasion debacle (see CUBA and 
INTERNATIONAL) set off a wave of anti-Castro sentiment. In the Legislative As- 
sembly a proposal to aid Fidel Castro's beleaguered Cuba was quashed by a vote of 
43 to 2. President Mario Echandi sent a personal message to Cuba asking clemency 
toward rebel prisoners captured in the unsuccessful invasion. A week later, a 
spokesman for Echandi said that the administration would immediately sever diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba if any of the rebels were executed. However, no action 
was taken when several did face the firing squad. 





Echandi called for the replacement of the Hemisphere principle of noninter- 
vention with a provision for "collective and disinterested action" by the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS). There was little doubt of his meaning, in the light 
of Cuba's disregard of Echandi's plea for clemency toward the prisoners. 


Some student groups demanded that Costa Rica sever diplomatic ties with 
Cuba. A student strike climaxed the protest against Echandi's decision to main- 
tain diplomatic relations so long as the invasion prisoners were treated leniently. 
Former President José Figueres, a bulwark of anti-Communism, also lamented 
the failure of the rebel attack on Cuba. 


Coffee Export Quota. The 1960-61 coffee export quota was established at 
924,000 60-kilo bags. The quota for the period beginning April 1 and ending on 
June 30 was set at 250,000 bags, representing an increase of 11,000 bags over the 
preceding quarter's allotment. The quota for the period beginning October 1 and 
ending March 31 was fixed at 479,000 bags. 





PANAMA 


Fidelismo-Comunismo: Anathema. Shortly after taking office in October 
1960, President Roberto F. Chiari expressed the fear that he "might be the last 
President from [his] class."' Concerned with the failure of past governments to 
meet the demands of the "revolution of rising expectations" in Panama, he tried 
with considerable success to convince members of the ruling oligarchy of the grave 
peril to their traditional political tenure. By April, secure in the belief that he had 
at last rallied the opposing and apatehtic factions of the oligarchy, Chiari ignored 
popular Panamanian affection for the Fidel Castro movement and forcefully allied 
his government with anti-Castro forces. 





Events in Panama immediately following the ill-fated invasion of Cuba on 
April 17 (see CUBA) indicated that the government had decided to take an open 
stand against the sweeping tide of revolutionary Fidelismo. On April 18, the Na- 
tional Guard was warned to be on the alert for possible demonstrations protesting 
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U.S. complicity in the invasion. On April 19, these fears materialized when a 
crowd of five hundred gathered in Santa Ana Plaza and were harangued for four 
hours by a variety of aspiring politicians. The final speaker, Panama City Coun- 
cil chairman Alvaro Menéndez Franco, concluded his diatribe by exhorting his 
listeners to march in protest into the Canal Zone. To his chagrin, however, he 
had neglected to obtain the special authorization required for parades or marches. 
(None is required for public assembly.) Under this pretext, the National Guard 
intercepted the thoroughly aroused mob, carrying anti-U.S. and pro-Castro plac- 
ards, before it reached Shaler Triangle in the Canal Zone, where the Panamanian 
flag flies alongside that of the United States, by order of President Eisenhower 
(HAR, XIII: 603). A riot ensued, the principal instigators were arrested, and the 
crowd was dispersed within a half hour. 


Among those arrested was Jorge Turner, the rabidly anti-U.S. vice-president 
of the Sindicato de Periodistas* and a former "legal" adviser to ex-President Er- 
nesto de la Guardia. He was joined in jail by several students purporting to be 
representatives of the Unién de Estudiantes Universitarios (UEU). The next day, 
however, this body repudiated the demonstrations and censured those students 
claiming to have represented the student organization. Within two days, most of 
the leaders of the riot, including Turner, had received jail sentences of from 30 
to 90 days. Turner's, however, was quickly rescinded at the behest of prominent 
members of the newsmen's association, including even Gabriel Duque, conserva- 
tive owner of the Star and Herald and Estrella de Panama. Menéndez Franco 
and his Council colleague Alonso Pinz6n had escaped arrest because of their polit- 
ical immunity as elected public officials. The politically powerful Panama City 
Chamber of Commerce, however, initiated a movement to have Menéndez Franco 
removed from office. It also influenced other members of the Council to consider 
appropriating $10,000 to repay merchants whose business establishments had been 
damaged during the riot. 





"The events in Cuba should serve to convince countries believing in democ- 
racy that the moment of defining our ideology has arrived. I am sure that the 
majority of our Latin American Presidents will come out in favor of the democratic 
ideology and will defend it above anything else. . . The government of Cuba is totally 
Communistic."' President Chiari spoke these words in response to questions by 
newsmen during a lull in the proceedings of a nine-nation banana conference in 
Costa Rica (see INTERNATIONAL). He added a categorical denunciation of the 
Fidel Castro regime. Both he and Costa Rica President Echandi were also asked 
whether or not either of their governments contemplated breaking relations with 
Cuba. To this, both replied emphatically, 'No!" Chiari explained that if embas- 
sies in Cuba were closed, political refugees would fall prey to the inquisitional 
pared6n. He politely avoided reference to the U.S.-Cuban diplomatic rupture 
(HAR, XIV: 31) but strongly criticized the fact that such action was being contem- 
plated in Honduras (see p. 303). **It was a tribute to Chiari's executive ability that 
no groups in Panama took open exception to these radical foreign policy statements. 





*Sindicato de Periodistas is usually translated as Newsmen's Association 
since the organization is not a legally constituted union. 


**There were unconfirmed reports that Cuba itself might initiate a break 
with Panama because of Chiari's defiant stand and because of his appeal to Castro 
for clemency for the rebel troops captured in the invasion. 
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The radio and press, as well as many impromptu civic organizations, not only ap- 
plauded the President's stand but set out to implement and embellish it. 


This previously covert official policy in Panama greatly aided the work of 
the U.S. Embassy. American Ambassador Joseph S. Farland, unlike so many of 
his predecessors, was not content merely to bask in the sunshine of unaccustomed 
Panamanian-U.S. amity. Within the past few months, he had attended numerous 
provincial fairs, gone out of his way to meet the citizens of remote hamlets, and 
taken an active part in assisting in the development of agricultural and industrial 
projects in several provinces. Observers were quick to point out that his activi- 
ties closely paralleled those of recently recalled Cuban Ambassador to Panama 
José Antonio Cabrera Vil4 (HAR, XIV: 30). 


Communist and Cuban complicity in the December banana workers' strike 
against the Chiriqui Land Company, a United Fruit Company subsidiary, had 
prompted Chiari to make a dramatic "personal" settlement of the dispute (HAR, 
XIII: 874). Early in April, the President was afforded a second opportunity to 
quash a potential hotbed of leftist agitation. This second bid for oligarchic sup- 
port as well as popular acclaim came as a result of a months-old strike against 
the Panama Plywood Corporation. The company, owned by U.S. citizen Roy 
Hammac, had waged a bitter battle in the Panamanian courts over a wage dispute. 
Gonzalo Moncada Luna, lawyer and spokesman for the workers, demanded a 40¢- 
per-hour minimum wage in compliance with the law. Company lawyer Ucros re- 
plied that the company was not subject to the minimum wage requirement which 
was established for urban areas. He claimed that the plant was located outside 
the city limits of Panama where the legal minimum wage was only 25¢ an hour. 
Although the courts had quickly established that the company lay within the city 
limits, both lawyers prolonged the dispute to carry on a personal vendetta and 
reap the benefits of the limelight. Ucros forced it into the political arena when he 
charged that Moncada Luna was nothing more than a vicious leftist agitator using 
the company's 200-man labor force to test his flair for demagoguery. 


As in the strike against the United Fruit Company subsidiary, Chiari entered 
the Panama Plywood fracas at a politically opportune moment. On April 6, a crowd 
of demonstrators estimated at 1,000 conducted an apparently "authorized" march 
up Panama City's central avenue and gathered at the presidential palace to present 
the workers' case to the President. After an appropriate delay, Chiari greeted 
the wildly cheering crowd and announced that he had just arranged a settlement: 
U.S. manager-owner Hammac would be replaced as manager by a Panamanian, 
RaGl Arias Espinosa, and the workers would return to work the following day un- 
der a guaranteed 40¢-per-hour wage minimum. This was the first time that the 
President had indicated any official interest in the strike, as well as the first time 
that Arias' name had been publicly connected with the dispute. Significantly, how- 
ever, Arias was in the lumber business and had been one of the major suppliers of 
the corporation. His status in the oligarchy was confirmed by his relationship to 
the candidate of the Coalici6én Patriética Nacional in the 1960 presidential election, 
Ricardo Arias Espinosa. * 


Chiari's settlement of the strike was well received by all parties concerned. 
Both Hammac and Moncada Luna appeared to be mollified; the oligarchy was un- 





oa 
Radl and Ricardo are maternal and paternal cousins. Neither is related to 
the family of Arnulfo and Harmodio Arias Madrid. 
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doubtedly pleased that one of its own had "made good"; and the demonstrating 
workers and sympathizers were, of course, delighted with the President's imme- 
diate and unflinching response to a public grievance. 


Electric Power and a Development Bank. Four provinces were slated by 
the Instituto de Fomento Econémico (IFE) to receive electrical power some time 
in 1962. The IFE, an autonomous planning commission under the auspices of the 
President, recommended that an institute of hydraulic resources and electrifica- 
tion be established to extend electrical power to Herrera, Los Santos, Coclé, and 
Veraguas Provinces. The plan provided for the rehabilitation of all existing plants 
and distribution systems, plus the construction of a 10,000 kw. to 12,000 kw. hydro- 
electric power plant near Calobre in Veraguas Province. The total cost of the 
project was estimated at $20 million. The plans were submitted to the National 
Assembly but were not expected to be approved until January 1962. 





At the request of the IFE, the International Cooperation Administration (ICA) 
arranged for an independent team of U.S. economic consultants to study the need 
for and the requirements of a development bank in Panama. The four-man team 
was to study the history of capital accumulation in Panama as well as that of indus- 
trial growth in relation to local and imported raw materials and labor. 


Panama Line: Half Speed Ahead. Private steamship companies finally won 
their long struggle for curtailment of the commercial activities of the U.S. govern- 
ment-owned Panama Steamship Line (HAR, XIII: 787, 875; XIV: 126, 212). On 
April 20, the Panama Line, in compliance with an Eisenhower order (twice post- 
poned by President Kennedy), began one-ship service to New Orleans. Hitherto, 
two ships, the "Ancon" andthe "Cristobal," had sailed between Panama and New 
York, via Haiti. About 80% of their tonnage had consisted of commercial cargo 
(i.e., cargo not essential to the maintenance of the Panama Canal Zone), while 
most of their passengers had been on nonofficial business (i.e., luxury cruises to 
Haiti and Panama). Passenger and cargo dock facilities at New Orleans were to be 
completed by April 27. The “Ancon" began operations under the new schedule but 


was to be replaced shortly by the "Cristobal," which was being overhalued in New 
York. 





Guerrilla Warfare School in Canal Zone. The U.S. Department of the Army 
announced that a guerrilla warfare school would be established in the Canal Zone 
some time in the near future. Training in guerrilla and anti-guerrilla tactics 
would be given to troops from Latin American countries and a few bilingual mem- 
bers of the U.S. Armed Forces. The announcement of the new school was made 
early in April. At that time it was stressed that the training program would not 
emphasize conditions in any one country. However, the fact that the new school 
was to be located at Fort Gulick, near Fort Sherman, a long-established jungle 
warfare training center operated by the U.S. Army, gave rise to speculation that 


instruction in guerrilla tactics had already begun in connection with the abortive 
Cuban invasion. 





THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 
Fiasco: The Cuban Invasion; The Build-up. The call to counterrevolution 


in Cuba came early in April when the State Department issued a white paper pre- 
pared by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., which presented the U.S. charges against the 
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regime of Premier Fidel Castro. The topics discussed were "The Betrayal of 
the Cuban Revolution, "' "The Establishment of the Communist Bridgehead, " "The 
Delivery of the Revolution to the Sino-Soviet Bloc," and "The Assault on the 
Hemisphere." Under the "Betrayal" heading, important defectors from Cuba 
were featured. The first to be mentioned was José Miré Cardona, "chairman of 
the Revolutionary Council, representing anti- Batista Cubans determined to rescue 
the Revolution."" Among the other counterrevolutionary leaders introduced were 
Manuel Antonio de Varona, Manuel Artime, Higinio (Nifio) Dfaz, Justo Carrillo, 
and Manuel Ray. The document called on the Castro regime "'to sever its links 
with the international Communist movement. . . and to restore the integrity of the 
Cuban Revolution."" It went on: "If this call is unheeded, we are confident that 
the Cuban people, with their passion for liberty, will continue to strive for a free 
Cuba."' The pamphlet passed over U.S. dealings in Cuba in one sentence: "We 
acknowledge past omissions and errors in our relationship to them [the Cuban 
people]."" Thus, as The Nation pointed out, the U.S. Government, without admit- 
ting that it had virtually forced Castro to align Cuba with the Soviet bloc by cutting 
off the sugar quota and by its economic blockade, asked him to take the Revolution 
back to what it had been at the outset. Bertram Johansson of the Christian Science 
Monitor called it a "slim diplomatic nicety." 





Havana charged that the white paper had "only one purpose: that of prepar- 
ing public opinion in the United States for the participation of the U.S. Government 
in aggression against Cuba." Foreign Minister Rail Roa said at the United Nations 
that it was an "undeclared declaration of war." All observers agreed that Cuba's 
vehement rejection of the U.S. call for a return to the original Revolution was the 
only response that could have been expected. Thus the white paper opened the way 
for the U.S. Government to justify its support of what it thought would end in the 
overthrow of Castro: the activities of the Revolutionary Council. 


Even before the white paper was made public, the Council, formed in March 
to unite the anti-Castro groups in exile (HAR, XIV: 213), had issued a mobilization 
order. Volunteers were called up and with very little pretense of secrecy were 
flown to the training camps which had been operating for some time in Guatemala 
(HAR, XIII: 583). According to Tad Szulc of the New York Times, camps in 
Louisiana, where some special air and paratroop groups had been in training, were 
closed down, as were small camps in the Florida Keys. Experienced and key army 
men left for Guatemala, and according to reports from Miami, a hospital ship was 
moored somewhere off the Florida Keys. Estimates made previous to the landings 
placed the external fighting arm of the Council at between 4,000 and 5,000 men. In 
addition, there was an underground of undetermined strength within Cuba. The men 
were moved from Guatemala to Puerto Cabezas in Nicaragua and in some cases to 
the U.S.-leased Corn Islands a few days before the invasion (see p. 304). 





With all indications pointing to imminent action against Castro, there was ap- 
parently little agreement between the two major wings of the Council. Szule wrote 
that "an important segment" of the Council had favored a "single invasion aimed 
at winning a beachhead where a provisional government could be installed," but 
the strategy decisions taken during early April favored Ray's plan for reliance on 
the underground within Cuba aided by multiple guerrilla landings. Ray headed 
the Movimiento Revolucionario del Pueblo (MRP), which had the most extensive 
underground in Cuba. Newsmen quoted Mir6 Cardona as saying on April 8 that 
the [counter] revolution would be from within Cuba, not a [counter] revolution 


through invasion. Exactly what strategy had finally been tried became clear only 
after the invasion. 
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It remained to be explained why the attack came when it did. James B. Res- 
ton of the New York Times gave a partial answer in an article published April 4. 
He said that the U.S. Government had reason to believe that between 100 and 200 
Cuban airmen were in Czechoslovakia learning to fly Soviet MIG jet fighters and 
that there were probably crated MIGs already in Cuba (HAR, XII: 601). As the 
U.S. Government saw it in early April, the addition of the MIGs to the Cuban Air 
Force would tip the balance of military power so that it would take a full-scale in- 
vasion using U.S. forces to oust Castro. President Kennedy stated during the 
course of the month that the United States would not intervene directly in Cuba, 
indicating that the administration placed its hopes on the U.S.-equipped Cuban 
counterrevolutionary force. It was also reported that Guatemala might have given 
the Council a June 1 deadline to close down its operations in that country. Szulc 
said that Guatemalan President Ydfgoras Fuentes could have been forced to move 
up the deadline by "certain political events and pressures." 





Prelude to the Invasion. A step-up in terrorist activities culminating in 
the bombing of three Cuban air bases on April 15, was the prelude to the invasion. 
On April 6, a fire set in the former Hershey sugar mill, one of the fewon the is- 
land equipped to refine raw sugar, caused an estimated $5 million damage. The 
water supply to several sections of Havana was cut off on April 8 as a result of a 
bomb placed in a large water main. Then on April 13 a fire started by saboteurs 
devastated the El Encanto department store in Havana's main shopping district. 
The damage was estimated at between $7 million and $8 million. Bombs and fires 
were reported in cities throughout the island. 





Early on the morning of April 15, B-26 bombers attacked the air bases at 
Ciudad Libertad (ex-dictator Fulgencio Batista's army camp, Campo Columbia, 
converted into a school by Castro) and San Antonio de los Bafios, both near Havana, 
and a base at Santiago. The strategy apparently was to cripple or destroy the Cu- 
ban Air Force, which the invasion leaders apparently thought they had done. Castro 
said later, however, that foreseeing such a move, the Air Force had kept its planes 
scattered. The raiders used bombs and rockets and followed up with machine-gun 
strafing. Shrapnel fell in the residential sections of Havana as much as two miles 
away from Ciudad Libertad. Seven were killed and 44 wounded. Antiaircraft ar- 
tillery opened fire on the planes, and Cuban sources reported that one of them 
burst into flames. Later that morning, two B-26s with Cuban markings, each with 
one engine feathered, landed at the Miami international airport and at the Key West 
naval air station. U.S. officials gave three fliers asylum but refused to release 
their names. The men asserted that they were defectors from the Cuban Air Force, 
but this was later discredited as a theatrical touch added to the invasion plans by 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 


Premier Castro called the attack "Cuba's Pearl Harbor" and declared an 
impending invasion alert. Roa denounced the raid in the United Nations, saying 
that the United States was responsible for the bombings (see INTERNATIONAL). 
U.S. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson rejected the charges categorically, stating that 
they were "without any foundation." Information subsequently uncovered belied his 
words, however. It came out that the planes which had landed in the United States 
were cover-ups. As Time magazine said, "A reporter noted that dust and undis- 
turbed grease covered bomb-bay fittings; electrical connections to rocket mounts 
were corroded; guns were uncocked and unfired. The planes that actually did the 
bombing never were seen."' When Mir6é Cardona confirmed that he had had ad- 
vance knowledge of the attacks, it seemed apparent that the planes were part of 
the Council's Guatemala- or Caribbean-based air force, supported with funds from 
the CIA. 
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The Invasion. The confusion surrounding reports of what was happening at 
the Bahfa de Cochinos during the April 17-19 invasion was immense. Havana 
radio stopped reporting on the course of the fighting a few hours after the landing. 
Miami releases were often exaggerated or totally false. However, by the end of 
the month it was possible to construct out of the mass of often-conflicting informa- 
tion an outline of what had happened. 





The landings were made on the morning of April 17 on the shores of a bay 
wedged into the Zapata swamp on the south coast of Las Villas Province, the Bahfa 
de Cochinos or Bay of Pigs. Early reports said that some 500 men made up the 
invading force. Subsequently it was established that there were about 1,500 men. 
The troops were transported in merchant ships. Cuban sources said that two U.S. 
destroyers convoyed the ships, and this was confirmed by some of the prisoners 
taken by Castro's militia. The invaders were covered by their own air force, and 
paratroopers were dropped inland from the landing site. There was a radio ship, 
which Castro's Air Force sank early in the operation along with some of the trans- 
ports. 


Concurrent with the landings at the Bahfa de Cochinos, skirmishes were re- 
ported in the vicinity of Mayarf, on the north coast of Oriente Province. Miami 
claimed that a small force of men had landed at the foot of the Sierra Escambray, 
but no unusual fighting was reported there. A diversionary landing by 200 men 
under the command of former Castro aide Nifio Dfaz was apparently to have been 
made at Moré6n on the north coast. A radio station controlled by the Council had 
broadcast that this landing had taken place. However, other sources subsequently 
reported that Dfaz had refused to land at Mor6n because he had expected to be sent 
to Oriente Province. 


From the first the invaders were on difficult ground, surrounded by swamp 
except for a narrow road and a railroad bed leading 24 miles to Jagiiey Grande in 
Matanzas Province. They had apparently expected to reach Jagiiey Grande, then 
move on and cut the island intwo. Instead, confronted by the overwhelming armed 
superiority and militant spirit of Castro's forces, they never got out of the swamp. 
Moreover, the internal uprising which they said that they had expected never came. 


At the end of the third day of fighting, Premier Castro announced that the 
Revolution had emerged victorious, although it had had to pay a high price in the 
precious lives of revolutionary fighters. In the interim, the United States had 
been barraged by a flood of criticism from the Soviets, and there had been an an- 
gry exchange of notes between Moscow and Washington (see INTERNATIONAL). 


The Revolutionary Council's post-invasion communiqué said only that the 
landing had not achieved "all of its proposed objectives." It claimed that the re- 
verse was inflicted by Castro's Soviet tanks and MIG jet fighters. The Cuban 
militia had been supported by tanks, as had the invaders, but reliable sources 
proved that Castro never had had any MIGs in the air. Officers at the Guantanamo 
naval base said that their radar had picked up no trace of high-speed aircraft. 


The Council at first claimed that most of its men (who, spokesmen said, 
had totaled only a few hundred) had been able to escape into the interior. A few 
got away aboard the transports. Castro, on the other hand, claimed that he had 
taken over 1,000 prisoners. There could be no doubt as to the number of prison- 
ers, for lists of their names were published, and mass questioning sessions were 
televised in Havana. Mir6 Cardona's son, José Mir6é Torra, was one of those in- 
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terrogated. The prisoners' stories indicated that only a few men had been able to 
hide in the swamp, where they could not hold out for long. Castro said on April 23 
that over 80 of the invaders were killed in combat, not counting those drowned 
when the transports were sunk, while losses on his side might amount to 100. 
Neither side had final figures on the number of casualties. 


Havana radio played martial music, while business went on as usual in the 
capital during the three-day invasion. However, mass roundups for questioning 
of suspected counterrevolutionaries, including several U.S. newsmen, reflected 
the prevailing tension. More than 20 were executed. Former Agriculture Minis- 
ter Humberto Sorf Marfn faced the firing squad on April 20 for allegedly taking 
part in an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Castro. Two U.S. citizens, one of 
whom had been arrested while landing a boatload of arms near Havana, were also 
shot. 


The fate of the prisoners remained to be seen. In a lively three-hour tele- 
vised exchange between the Premier and the captives on April 27, Castro said that 
he would ask the Cuban people to grant clemency to those who had had no connec- 
tions with Batista. Castro said that mass executions of the prisoners would "sully 
the Revolution." He did hint that, if the United States were to attack Cuba, he might 
change his mind. According to the New York Times, extensive questioning of the 
prisoners had suggested a feeling by the captives that they had been deceived into 
thinking that their countrymen would rise against the regime and that the militia 
would not fight. The opposite had, of course, proved true. The New York Times 
commented that the invasion had proved the loyalty to Castro of large contingents 
of fighting men, and all indications were that he had earned new respect and sup- 
port for his regime from most sectors of the nation as a result of the invasion. 








Behind the Scenes. In trying to make out in retrospect what had gone on be- 
hind the scenes, one of the big questions was what the role of the CIA had been. It 
had been known for months that the CIA was financing the training programs, nom- 
inally under the control first of the Frente Revolucionario Democratico (FRD) and 
later of the Council, in Guatemala and elsewhere. It had also supplied some of 
the instructors. During the course of April, it became clear that the CIA had kept 
tight strings on its money. 





The Revolutionary Council purportedly had unified anti-Castro groups with 
diverse political leanings. The strongest organizations within the Council were 
"Tony" Varona's FRD, with conservative ideas for the future "free Cuba," and 
Ray's liberal MRP, which stood for Fidelismo without Fidel and the Communist 
Party. The CIA apparently had its own ideas for the future Cuba, and they were 
conservative if not reactionary. Thus, Ray was pushed aside. Precautions were 
taken to leave him out of policy discussions between CIA and Council men. If there 
were to have been a wave of sabotage to coincide with the landings, most of it would 
have had to be staged by Ray's underground agents. However, according to the New 
York Times, Ray was given neither details of the landing nor advance word of it, 
and, although he had had a force of some 120 highly-trained men outside Cuba, they 
were not mobilized for the attack, despite promises to the contrary. 





Particularly with Ray kept in the background, there seemed to be nothing in 
the Council's proposals for the future Cuba that could possibly alarm U.S. capital. 
The program had in fact been designed to satisfy reactionary U.S. interests which 
were giving monetary support to the counterrevolutionaries. In its "Appeal to Re- 
volt" the Council emphatically assured that all those who had been “unjustly dis- 
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possessed" would have their assets returned and that every expropriation effected 
by reason of "public necessity, national interest, or social benefit" would be fairly 
compensated. Elections were promised in 18 months. 


There was, however, the question of the former Batista followers. President 
Kennedy had ordered a purge of Batista men from the training camps. In early 
April the United States brought charges against former Batista senator and‘hench- 
man Rolando Masferrer for planning the overthrow of Premier Castro from the 
United States in violation of the terms of the U.S. neutrality act (which observers 
called a "selective application of justice"). But despite these moves, the CIA ap- 
parently made no great effort to get rid of the Batista men who had infiltrated the 
anti-Castro groups. Responsible sources said they even put pressure on the Coun- 
cil to allow Batistianos to hold high army posts. Information which came out after 
the invasion implicated the CIA even further (see below). 


The CIA made sure it was the only one that pulled the strings when the inva- 
sion came. According to Mir6é Cardona, the CIA ordered the members of the Rev- 
olutionary Council to Miami on the day before the invasion. There they were kept 
incommunicado in an old farm house under armed guard while they heard commu- 
niqués on the April 17 landings put out in their names. Finally, by threatening to 
leave the house, even if it meant being shot, they reached a telephone and called 
Adolf A. Berle, Kennedy's coordinator for Latin American affairs. Only two days 
later did Berle arrive to hear their complaints. 


When the invasion brought no internal uprising and no defections from Cuba's 
militia but only a resounding defeat for the counterrevolutionaries, the CIA and 
the Council tried to save face by intimating that the landing had been misrepresented 
in the U.S. press as "the" invasion and that it had in reality involved only a few 
hundred men whose objective was to provide supplies to the underground in Cuba. 
This pretense could not be held for long. The invaders' air force, radio ship, 
tanks, and other heavy equipment, and the number of prisoners all disproved it. 
Moreover, observers asked, if this were not "the" invasion, where were the men 
who did not take part in the landings? Stories circulated that over 2,000 men were 
being held incommunicado by the CIA somewhere in the Caribbean. A few sur- 
vivors of the expedition were apparently being held on Vieques, a U.S. Marine 
base near Puerto Rico, but this did not explain the whereabouts of the rest. Fi- 
nally, sources close to the Council said that the strength of the exile forces had 
been played up for propaganda purposes. Instead of the 4,000 to 5,000 men that 
were claimed, there had been only about 2,000, most of whom had been thrown 
into the one big thrust. 


Since only some 1,500 men had landed at the Bahfa de Cochinos, there were 
still some 500 to be accounted for. The 200 men under Dfaz who had reportedly 
refused to land at Mor6n had not been officially located by month's end, if the force 
had existed at all. That left some 300 men who had presumably remained at the 
training camps, including Ray's force of 120, which had been deliberately over- 
looked. According to exile sources, many had been weeded out because of "Com- 
munist sympathies."" However, information pieced together from several sources 
seemed to indicate that most of those who were "weeded out" had refused to obey 
Batista men placed at their head. One story came from exile Rodolfo Nodal Tora- 
fa, who said that he and several others had been under arrest since January after 
refusing to accept the command of a man, identified as José Pérez San Roman, 
whom they had recognized as a former Batista officer. According to Nodal Torafa, 
the group of 300 men to which he had belonged had been training under the leader- 
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ship of two FRD officers when a CIA agent brought Pérez San Rom4n to the camp 
and told them the FRD men had been removed for "playing politics."' Most of 
those at the camp finally accepted Pérez San Rom4n under protest. Those who did 
not were arrested. A version reported by the New York Times was that over 
200 men had been imprisoned after opposing a coup reportedly carried out on Jan- 
uary 30 by Manuel Artime Buesa, leader of the right-wing Movimiento de Recupe- 
raci6n Revolucionaria (MRR), with the aid of rebel air force head Major Manuel 
Vallanfana and two Pérez San Rom4n brothers. (Reports variously identified the 
two as Roberto, Ramé6n, Félix, and José.) Detention camps were known to have 
been operated in Guatemala and at McAllen, Texas (HAR, XIV: 217). According 
to this version, Artime, who at the time of the landing was expeditionary chief, 
had used the coup with the consent of the CIA to give himself full control of the 
rebel army. 





Castro claimed to have captured the two Pérez San Rom4n brothers. At 
least one former Batista officer was interrogated over television. Information 
from a confidential informed source indicated that, fantastically enough, the CIA 
might have wanted the Batistianos to gain control of the new government as an in- 
surance against radicalism. 


The success of the plan devised by the CIA had depended upon an internal up- 
rising in Cuba. This fact had to be kept in mind throughout the welter of aftermath 
discussion. Despite some denials by CIA officials, it appeared that the principal 
failure of CIA intelligence lay in the assumption that the majority of the Cubans 
would welcome the chance to rise against Castro. Otherwise, it would have been 
unbelievable that a force of 1,500 men would have been pitted against the Cuban 


militia of over 200,000 men. The CIA did not reply publicly to criticism. CIA 
officials, ignoring the obvious, said that the failure of the invasion had been "faulty 
execution of the plan." 


What Next? Hardly had Castro announced the victory of the revolutionary 
forces when Fidelista Cubans, some sectors of the U.S. public, and much of Latin 
America shuddered to hear President Kennedy imply that the United States might 
"go it alone’ (see INTERNATIONAL). There was still the possibility at the end 
of April that the United States might employ unilateral action, should the situation 
become worse, but it did not appear that Kennedy meant to carry out his threat in 
the near future. The United States once more refused to negotiate with Cuba. The 
latest bid from Havana was made on April 27. 





As part of the aftermath of the Cuban affair, Kennedy put General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, former Army Chief of Staff, in charge of reviewing U.S. intelligence, 
paramilitary, and guerrilla warfare capabilities. Later, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy was brought in to aid in a probe of the CIA, which was the prime target 
of the over-all investigation. 


Break-up of the Revolutionary Council. The tenuous bonds which had held 
the various exile groups together in the Revolutionary Council began to break soon 
after the invasion. Ray's group was reported about to withdraw on April 27. MRP 
spokesmen said that they hoped to rebuild their underground in Cuba. When and if 
they were ready to strike, they would accept U.S. material aid but not U.S. leader- 
ship or direction, they said. Members of the MRR, whose leader Artime had been 
captured by Castro, expressed similar views. The MRP and the MRR were the only 
groups with undergrounds, but they were not expected to work together. The other 
exile groups were headed by politicians without effective organization outside Cuba 
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since the defeat of the landing army. As the splits widened, the MRR ran an ad- 
vertisement in the Miami newspaper Diario las Américas attacking Justo Carrillo, 
a member of the Council and head of the rightist Asociaci6n Montecristi, accusing 
him of speaking disrespectfully of Artime. The collapse of the Council would ap- 
preciably weaken organized exile opposition to Castro, observers commented. 


Shortages Being Felt; Soviet Trade. The rupture of economic ties with the 
United States was resulting in shortages of luxury items, some raw materials and 
replacement parts, and consumer goods such as soap, bottles, and corks. Fidel 
and RaGl Castro and Ernesto (Che) Guevara asked the people to make temporary 
sacrifices for the good of the Revolution. Castro said that rationing of some items 
would be instituted on an equal basis for all, but he promised that, whatever short- 
ages there might be, the people would not lack clothes, shoes, food, medicine, 
education, or recreation. 





Trade with the Soviet bloc continued on the upswing. The Soviet news agency 
Tass said that from 15 to 17 Russian ships were visiting Cuba each month. The 
cargoes included crude oil, farm machinery, motor vehicles, industrial equipment, 
and mineral fertilizers. The purchase of 22,000 treadle sewing machines from the 
Soviet Union was announced in April. The New York Times commented that since 
Castro had successfully weathered the invasion, Moscow and Peiping would probably 
be more willing to undertake long-term investments in Cuba. 





New Youth Group. A new youth group, the Uni6én de Rebeldes Pioneros, was 
formed for children from 7 to 13 years of age. The children could join the Asocia- 
ci6én de J6venes Rebeldes when they were 14. 
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HAITI 


Legislature Dissolved; New Elections. President Frangois Duvalier dis- 
solved the legislature on April 7, thus ending Haiti's bicameral parliamentary sys- 
tem. His decree called for the establishment of a single unified Assembly, in ac- 
cordance with the 1957 constitution. The legislative branch had formerly consisted 
of a 21-member Senate and a 37-member Chamber of Deputies. There had been 
a bitter debate in the press over the legal termination of the deputies' mandate, 
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inasmuch as the 1957 constitution, approved by the deputies themselves, stated 
that their mandate ended on the second Monday in April, 1963. However, a 1957 
law of the military government, promulgated during the vacancy of the Presidency, 
specified that the deputies' mandate should end on April 8, 1961, and an article of 
the 1957 constitution stated that "all acts accomplished by the military are ratified 
as valid under the reservation of the right of the competent authority to bring about 
legal modifications." 


On April 30, the Haitian people went to the polls to elect a new 67-member 
unicameral legislature in what was regarded as one of the quietest and most 
sparsely-attended elections in recent years. All the candidates were followers of 
President Duvalier, which assured a completely Duvalier-dominated body, regard- 
less of the results. In fact, the President's name was at the top of every ballot, 
and voters were uncertain whether this meant that he was running for a new presi- 
dential term or merely giving his formal approval to the candidates. In any case, 
the new legislature, which would be in office until 1967, gave Duvalier the strong- 
est hold he had had on the country since he assumed power in 1957. 


The veteran New York Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy was expelled 
from Haiti two days after he arrived there to cover the elections. One government 
official alleged that he had been “inherently antagonistic" toward the regime since 
its inception, and another was quoted as saying: "There is no telling what droll 
things he might write about this election if allowed to remain here." 





Site Offered for U.S. Naval Base. President Duvalier offered Mole Saint- 
Nicolas (a natural harbor on Haiti's northwestern tip, forty miles from Cuba) to 
the United States for a naval base. According to Victor L. Anfuso(Dem., New 
York), a member of the U.S. House of Representatives, through whom the offer 
was made, the base would not represent a threat to Cuba or any other country but 
would strengthen the Organization of American States (OAS) by serving as a point 
from which to police the Caribbean. The Italian-born Anfuso, an ardent anti-Com- 
munist Catholic knighted in 1946 by Pope Pius XII and a commander of the Knights 
of the Holy Sepulchre, was visiting Haiti at Duvalier's invitation. 





Nine World Conventions Ratified. The Foreign Commerce Weekly reported 
that the Haitian Government had ratified nine different international conventions, 
including the International Coffee Agreement. The others dealt with transportation, 
communications, and the protection of industrial property and names of origin. 
The decrees were signed by President Duvalier on December 13, 1960, and were 
published in the official gazette Le Moniteur of February 15 and 16, 1961. 








DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Bishop's Home Attacked, Priests Expelled. The bitter struggle between 
Church and State in the Dominican Republic reached a violent climax with an at- 
tack by a mob of about 10,000 on the diocesan residence of Boston-born Bishop 
Thomas F. Reilly in San Juan de la Maguana. Reilly charged that the mob, which 
wrecked the first floor of the house, was led by 400 soldiers in civilian clothes. 

The prelate, accompanied by 14 priests and 12 nuns from the school and the hospi- 
tal of the diocese, which is located in the western part of the country, took refuge 

in Ciudad Trujillo in the wake of the attack. Upon arriving in the city, Reilly said: 
"I am going to deal with the government over these acts of terrorism." The gov- 
ernment-controlled press and radio had waged a savage campaign against the Bishop 
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in recent weeks, and earlier in April the Servicio de Inteligencia Militar (SIM), 
the Trujillo regime's spy service, had alleged that three anti- Trujillo terrorists 
had confessed that they were in the pay of Bishop Reilly. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment protested, through the British Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo, that "the Domin- 
ican authorities are not giving the protection due to the person and property of 
Bishop Reilly." 


In other moves, the two U.S.-born aides of Bishop Reilly, Monsignor John 
Schomber and the Reverend John Kelly, were expelled as “undesirable aliens," as 
was another aide, the Canadian-born Reverend Bernard O'Connor. According to 
Father Kelly, the Trujillo regime was angered at the outspoken opposition of the 
Church to terrorist tactics against the people and hoped to silence Church opposi- 
tion first by forcing foreign priests to leave and then by intimidating the native-born 
clergy. 


Exile Bloc Formed. Several anti-Communist revolutionary organizations of 
Dominican exiles formed a "Bloc of Cooperation" in New York to work for the over- 
throw of dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Included among these groups were the 
Movimiento Cristiano Dominicano, the Sindicato Libre de Trabajadores el el Exilio, 
the Organizaci6n Independiente, and the Federacién DemocrAatica de Profesionales. 
At the organizational meeting, it was announced that a Brigada Insurreccional De- 
mécrata had been formed and would be trained in the art of guerrilla warfare. The 
brigade would work closely with the parent bloc. Members of the bloc also decided 
to petition Pope John XXIII to have Trujillo excommunicated for his recent actions 
against the Catholic Church in the Dominican Republic. 





Mission Sent to Washington. Apparently as a result of the economic pinch 
being felt in their country, three high officials of the Dominican Government were 
sent to Washington to attempt to get the United States to lift or at least reduce the 
economic sanctions it had earlier adopted against the Trujillo regime in accord- 
ance with a ruling by the Organization of American States (HAR, XIV: 39). Ambas- 
sador Porfirio Herrera Baez headed the group, which also included former Ambas- 
sador to the United States Manuel Moya and a government official, José M. Tron- 
coso. Other Dominican emissaries--among them Porfirio Rubirosa--reportedly 
were sounding out various Latin American countries for possible means of recon- 
ciliation with the Trujillo regime. 





Austerity Program Continued. The Foreign Commerce Weekly reported 
that the Dominican Republic had maintained high agricultural exports in the fourth 
quarter of 1960 while reducing imports. Exports for the year were estimated at 
$152 million, which was a new record. The award of the Cuban "windfall" sugar 
quota was partly responsible for this record, since exports of cocoa and coffee had 
remained about the same as in 1959. In the first ten months of 1960, the Domini- 
can Republic reduced its purchases from the United States by $17 million, while at 
the same time increasing its sales by $20 million over the 1959 figure for the same 
period. However, because of the reduction in imports, returns from duties had de- 
clined and fiscal revenues were low; as a result, the government introduced a num- 
ber of tax measures to relieve the pressure on the treasury. On the other hand, 
external obligations to Canadian banks were partly liquidated because of high export 
earnings. The Central Bank reportedly repaid $38 million to the Bank of Nova Sco- 
tia. In line with the regime's austerity program, the 1961 budget, enacted in April, 
set planned expenditures at a level $9 million below those of 1960. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Plebiscite on Statehood Planned. Controversy broke out once more on the 
perennial question of the political status of Puerto Rico. Ata press conference 
early in April, Senator Miguel Angel Garcfa Méndez, chairman of the Partido Esta- 
dista Republicano (PER), announced that his party would soon introduce in the leg- 
islature the resolutions necessary for holding a plebiscite on statehood for Puerto 


Rico. He added that the plebiscite should be held before the regular elections of 
1964. 





In a special report to El Mundo, Governor Luis Mufioz Marin said that his 
party, the Partido Popular Democrdtico (PPD), even though in control of the gov- 
ernment, was obliged by its program to put the issue of Puerto Rico's status before 
the people. However, Garcfa Méndez expressed skepticism that the PPD-controlled 
government would conduct the plebiscite in a serious manner and said that the PER 
would not accept anything that was a mere popularity poll. He suggested a resolu- 
tion calling upon the U.S. Congress to supervise the vote. The speaker of the Com- 
monwealth House of Representatives, PPD member Ernesto Ramos Antonini, issued 
a statement to the press in which he attacked the proposed resolution as an insult to 
the people of Puerto Rico. 


Action against PAC Delayed. The joint legislative committee investigating 
alleged fraud in the petition campaign of the Partido de Acci6n Cristiana (PAC) 
(HAR, XIV: 40, 133, 221) concluded its hearings near the end of April. José Luis 
Felid Pesquera, one of the two PAC legislators whose seats were denied pending 
the termination of the inquiry, termed the investigation a "farce" and an attempt 
to rob the Puerto Rican people of more than 52,000 votes. The committee was 
expected to submit its final report to the legislature in May. 





In the inquiry being conducted by the Commonwealth Department of Justice, 
Attorney General J. B. Fern4ndez Badillo said that action against Judge Maria 
Luisa Ramos was being delayed because much more widespread evidence of fraud 
had appeared than at first expected. The inquiry had been extended to districts 
which were not mentioned in the original "order to show cause" issued by Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Luis Negrén Fernandez. 


Mixed Reaction to Cuban Invasion. Governor Mufioz Marin agreed with the 
statement made by President Kennedy in late April that the doctrine of noninter- 
vention should not interfere with necessary action against Communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL). However, he added the qual- 
ifying statement that any steps taken against Communist influence should be the 
result of collective action by the Organization of American States. He pointed 
out that under the Caracas agreements of 1954, multilateral action would be per- 
missible against Cuba, though such action need not be military intervention. 





Eighty-two Puerto Rican writers, artists, and intellectuals, many of them 
professors at the University of Puerto Rico, issued a declaration condemning the 
United States for its role in the Cuban invasion. They expressed dismay at Pres- 
ident Kennedy's suggestion that the principle of nonintervention be abandoned in the 
case of Cuba. Large numbers of students from the University of Puerto Rico pick- 
eted the university, calling for the overthrow of the Fidel Castro regime. A fight 
occurred when several members of the Federaci6n Universitaria Pro Independencia 
de Puerto Rico started arguing with some of the picketers. 
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Peace Corps Training Center. Governor Mufioz Marfn promised the com- 
plete cooperation of the Commonwealth Government in the pilot Peace Corps train- 
ing camp to be located in the mountains south of Arecibo. Puerto Rico was chosen 
as the training area because of its bilingual society, its tropical climate, rough 
terrain, and locally-grown foods which differ from those commonly eaten in the 
continental United States. Volunteers for the program would underto 26 days of 
toughening and adaptation for work in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. They 
would also undergo three to six months of educational courses in mainland or is- 
land universities. All three of the Puerto Rican universities indicated an interest 
in becoming Peace Corps training schools (the University of Puerto Rico, the 
Catholic University in Ponce, and the Inter-American University in San Germ4n). 





Sugar Quota Announced. Puerto Rico's sugar quota, approximately 12% of 
the total estimated U.S. requirements for 1961, was set at 1,215,410 tons in an 
amendment signed by President Kennedy extending the old sugar act until June 30, 
1962 (HAR, XIV: 270). The U.S. Department of Agriculture also assigned Puerto 
Rico 148,308 tons of sugar for local consumption. In addition, Puerto Rico ex- 
pected to receive a part of the 3.3-million-ton quota originally assigned to Cuba 
and which had not yet been redistributed among the U.S. suppliers. However, 
some observers noted that, because of adverse climatic factors and increasingly 
unproductive soils, the sucrose content of the current crop was low, and the Com- 
monwealth might not even be able to meet its present quota. 





WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Pressure in Britain to restrict colored immigration to Britain 
continued to grow. Conservative Member of Parliarnent Cyril Osborne declared 
that the nation was frightened and alarmed at the flood. According to an announce- 
ment by Under-Secretary of State for Home Affairs David Renton, 19,250 immi- 
grants had entered Britain from Commonwealth countries during the first three 
months of 1961. Contradicting a reported statement by Sir Grantley Adams, Prime 
Minister of the West Indies, that emigration was likely to stop before the end of 
1961 and that some people might be sent back, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Iain Macleod declared that the British Government had no plans at present to re- 
strict immigration from any Commonwealth country. 


In a visit to the White House after his West Indies tour (HAR, XIV: 222), 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan reportedly asked President Kennedy to permit 
the entry of more West Indian immigrants into the United States. Kennedy was 
understood to have been sympathetic and to have said that his government realized 
the importance of keeping the West Indies as a sound and solid element in the Car- 
ibbean. At a press conference in Ottawa, Macmillan observed that anything that 
any Commonwealth country could do to facilitate immigration from the West Indies 
would be helpful. He added, however, that it would be quite wrong for him to make 
a specific request to the government of Canada. 


Commenting on Macmillan's visit to the West Indies, the Kingston correspond- 
ent of the London Times contrasted the Prime Minister's Caribbean tour with his 
African tour in 1960. Everywhere in Africa he was met by people who knew where 
they were going and how they intended to get there, the correspondent said. This 
determination was lacking in the West Indies, the penalty perhaps of greater polit- 
ical sophistication. The correspondent considered that the reaction to Macmillan's 
address to the Federal Parliament had been unfavorable only in Jamaica. The Brit- 
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ish Prime Minister's warning that the Federation would have to work on a do-it- 
yourself basis had been interpreted that Jamaica might have to slow down its own 
development. The writer said that in Trinidad, Barbados, and Antigua the com- 
mon factors were strong enough to guarantee the success of an independent federa- 
tion, though interest was not overwhelming. In Jamaica, however, the atmosphere 
had changed from one of indifference to distrust, resentment, and even anger. 


At a King's House press conference during his visit, Macmillan said that the 
British Government believed that Jamaica's best hope lay in federation. He de- 
clined to comment on the referendum on federation (HAR, XIV: 222) on the grounds 
that it was a matter for Jamaica to decide. When independence came to the West 
Indies, British help and friendship would still be there, he said. Macmillan also 
had a meeting with Brazilian envoy Vasco Leit&io da Cunha, who brought a letter of 
greeting to him from President Janio Quadros. Leit&io da Cunha was a former 
Brazilian Ambassador to Cuba. 


The White Paper containing the proposals for the Inter-Governmental Con- 
ference (HAR, XIV: 41, 222-3) was strongly criticized in the West Indies Senate. 
Senator J. B. Renwick of Grenada described the document as worthless, showing 
a complete lack of appreciation of the federal concept, and unfair to the smaller 
territories. The terms of the recommendations for the Reserved List (subjects 
reserved to the territorial governments) meant in effect that one territory, Ja- 
maica, would have the right of veto. Senator J. B. Charles of Dominica expressed 
his opposition to the inclusion of income tax and industrial development on the 
Reserved List. He also objected to the recommendation regarding the Regional 
Council of Ministers and freedom of movement. If these proposals were to be 
adopted, he would favor Dominica's seceding. Senator Marguerite Wyke of Trin- 
idad, however, praised the White Paper for its detailed consideration of important 
problems. The purpose of the Inter-Governmental Conference, she claimed, was 
to find an equitable balance of authority between the units and the center. The pro- 
posal for a Regional Council of Ministers was welcomed by Senator Omar Maharaj 
of Trinidad, provided it acted as an advisory body and did not usurp the functions 
of the Federal Government. 


Broadcasting from Port of Spain, Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams ap- 
pealed to delegates to the Inter-Governmental Conference (which was to open at 
Port of Spain on May 2) to show a spirit of reasonableness and goodwill. "All our 
history, hopes, struggles, our reputation and our future hinge on our actions dur- 
ing the next three weeks," he pleaded, while he urged that preparations should be- 
gin for independence. 


In an editorial dealing with "Political Perils" in the West Indies, the West 
Indian Economist compared the problem facing the emerging British territories 
in the Caribbean to that of the nineteenth century Latin American states. The ar- 
ticle stressed the appeal in the Caribbean area of "messianic" figures who influ- 
enced their followers emotionally. This tended to cause some senior politicians 
to lose touch with their followers, which in turn led to unrest (see below). Vio- 
lence had broken out in Trinidad, and 18 persons were injured in industrial disputes 
at the local cement factory and in the Cedros area (HAR, XIV: 225). The newspaper 
felt that the remedy lay in the remodeling of political leadership, but it did not see 
the necessary leaders emerging. 





Talks on the present and future of the West Indies banana industry were held 
at the Colonial Office in London between Lord Perth, Minister of State at the Colo- 
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nial Office, and Carl La Corbiniere, Deputy Prime Minister and Federal Minister 
of Trade and Industry of the West Indies. The delegation of 22 persons included 
representatives of Jamaica, the Windward Islands, and Montserrat. Negotiations 
included consideration of the price assistance scheme negotiated with Britain in 
1955, which had expired, together with problems of marketing and research. 


Jamaica. Premier Norman Manley visited the United States for conferences 
with President Kennedy, Senator William Fulbright, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and other U.S. officials. The subjects discussed included 
bauxite, immigration, sugar, and air routes. On his return to Jamaica, Manley 
expressed the view that the sugar allocation to the West Indies from the United 
States would be larger than the 75,000 tons already granted, since the Americans 
had a total of not less than 900,000 tons to allocate. He subsequently announced 
that it was probable that the West Indies would be included in the U.S. "Food for 
Peace" program and in other programs for Latin American aid. 


In the House of Representatives, Manley stressed the importance of education 
designed to produce equality of opportunity for all Jamaicans. There had never 
been a time when more was happening of an explosive character in the world. Al- 
though it would be short-sighted to expect that Jamaica could escape the general 
world tensions, the heart of the island was as firm as the heart of any country in 
the world today. In the Legislative Council, Edward Seaga warned that the current 
situation could get out of hand. He criticized the disparity in earnings between 
different sectors of the population and urged the paring of ministries' programs 
and a concentration of their spending in the lowest rungs of the national economy. 
At its 68th national conference, the Jamaica Union of Teachers pledged its support 
to the forces of law and order, while noting the threat to the peace and security of 
the island because of the activities of subversive elements in its midst. In an edi- 
torial entitled "On Guard,"' the Jamaica Daily Gleaner considered that the police 
were becoming more accustomed to the security work routines which every country 
had to have. Things were coming into the open, which was desirable, though the 
good citizen had to be ever on his guard for the safety of his homeland. The Ja- 
maica Times, however, declared that more members of the First Afrika Corps, 
the Harlem-based terrorist organization which had master-minded the move to 
overthrow the Jamaican Government in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 797), had slipped into the 
island. They were suspected, the newspaper added, to be the instigators of recent 
sabotage in the Kingston area. 








The Back-to-Africa mission left for New York and London en route to Ghana, 
Ethiopia, Nigeria, Liberia, and Sierra Leone. E.H. Lake, Minister of Social 
Services in Antigua, accompanied the mission, since his island was also interested 
in migration to Africa (HAR, XIV: 224). In Ethiopia, the mission had discussions 
with Haile Selassie and members of his government, who expressed sympathy with 
its objectives. The Emperor requested that another mission of experts in econom- 
ics, agriculture, and social welfare should be sent to work out a resettlement 
scheme. The London Times reported that the Emperor had told the mission that 
there would be no objections to receiving "the right kind of people,"' and he im- 
plied that he approved the desire of Jamaicans to settle in his country. 


Opening the Caribbean Trade and Industrial Exhibition at Kingston, Jamaica, 
Lord Hailes, Governor-General of the West Indies, declared that it was infinitely 
better for Jamaicans, from the viewpoint both of economic and social welfare and 
of national spirit, to find work on the island making goods for export than in emi- 
grating to seek employment. The exhibition was an example of what could be done, 
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and it emphasized the industrial trend which was of growing significance to 
the island. 


It was announced that the Good Neighbour Centre at Kingston was assisting 
Cubans waiting to receive U.S. visas. Richard G. Milk, a former Methodist mis- 
sionary in Cuba, arrived to take charge of the work at the invitation of the World 
Church Service of New York. An additional hostel for Cuban refugees, whose num- 
ber was estimated at under 500, was opened by the Roman Catholic authorities in 
Kingston. 


Trinidad. In his budget speech to the Legislative Council, Premier Eric 
Williams reviewed the work of his government since it took office in 1946. He said 
that his government would continue to support the maintenance of the Federation's 
existing territorial scope without prejudice to the accession of new territories. 
Trinidad, however, could not be expected to assume the responsibilities of a Fed- 
eration which excluded Jamaica. He reminded the members that his government 
had turned over to the University College of the West Indies (UCWI) its assets in 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture (HAR, XIII: 704) and had agreed to 
make available to the UCWI large areas of land at St. Augustine, as well as a cap- 
ital grant for a college of arts and sciences there. 


The Trinidad and Tobago Government announced its refusal to take part in 
the banana conference which was to take place in London. Eric Williams com- 
plained that insufficient notice had been given to enable his government to prepare 
for the conference. He would not agree to any commitments arrived at by the con- 
ference, adding that he had requested that the subject of bananas be put on the 


agenda for the Inter-Governmental and Independence Conferences to be held in the 
federal capital and in London in May, on the grounds that it involved governmental 
attitudes toward the European Common Market. 


Acting Minister of Trade and Industry Novelle Richards stated in the House 
of Representatives that the Federal Government was trying to obtain a quota of 
300,000 tons of sugar for the West Indies from the United States. Albert Gomes, 
however, warned that it would be unwise to exploit the present Cuban-U.S. rela- 
tionship to the neglect of the British market, in which they had security and per- 
manence and received remunerative prices. In an article in the Detroit paper 
Correspondence, Kathleen Gough described the poor housing conditions of some 
of the sugar cane workers in Trinidad. She had found women to whom she spoke 
critical of both the Trinidad and British Governments and particularly of the atti- 
tude of certain government officials and also of the trade unions. 





It was announced that Thomson British Publications had acquired control of 
the Trinidad Publishing Company, publishers of the Trinidad Guardian, the Sun- 
day Guardian, and the Evening News; they also operated a radio station and a 
general printing works. The Thomson newspaper interests in Great Britain are 
extensive and include the former Kemsley newspapers and the Scotsman. 








The British Petroleum Company reached agreement to acquire the Kern 
Oilfields in Trinidad. The announcement was also made that the Dominion Oil 
Company had been granted an exploration license which covered about 100, 000 
acres in an offshore area of the Atlantic coast of Trinidad beyond the three-mile 
limit. 
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British Guiana. The New York Times reported that Peter d'Aguiar, leader 
of the United Force of British Guiana, a newly formed political party, had declared 
that the Communists were seeking to take over British Guiana. He claimed that 
Cheddi Jagan, leader of the majority People's Progressive Party, aimed at follow- 
ing in the path of Fidel Castro and added that if Jagan won the coming election, the 
Cuban Revolution would spread to British Guiana and then to Venezuela. 








The Guiana Times and Publishing Company wrote to the Chief Secretary of 
the colony demanding an apology for attacks made by Jagan on its editor Percy 
Armstrong at a press conference in Georgetown. Jagan had requested Armstrong 
to leave the conference and had banned him from further meetings. Olga Arm- 
strong, wife of Percy Armstrong and secretary of the Guiana Times, expressed 
in a letter the profound resentment and concern of the company. 





British Honduras. Addressing the state opening of the new legislature fol- 
lowing the recent general election (HAR, XIV: 226), First Minister George Price 
said that the People's United Party, of which he is the leader, was pledged to sup- 
port self-government within the British Commonwealth. His administration would 
continue economic development with its neighbors in Central America and Mexico 
and with the West Indies Federation. His government expected to become nothing 
less than a bridge between the Commonwealth and Central America. 





FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Much anxiety was evidenced in the metropolitan and local papers over the 
political and economic situation in the overseas departments of Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, and French Guiana. Writing in Le Monde of Paris, Aimé Césaire, deputy 
for Martinique in the French National Assembly, declared that the time had come 
for a drastic revision in French political thinking toward the Antilles. He called 
for real independence for the territories and the formation of a French-speaking 
West Indies Federation to balance the British West Indies in the Caribbean. The 
present policy of "assimilation," he declared, was only another form of domina- 
tion and perhaps the most absolute. The article provoked much controversy in the 
French West Indies press. After a meeting of the political committee of the Parti 
Progressiste Martiniquais (PPM), to which he belongs, Césaire announced that he 
and the PPM were opposed to any idea of secession and that they wished to seek a 
measure of autonomy within the framework of a close association with France. 
Match of Guadeloupe commented that he was reviving the century-old dream of 
Victor Schoelcher for a Caribbean Federation. It also observed that Césaire had 
helped to promote the law of 1946, which gave departmental status to the territories 
and stressed the policy of "assimilation, "' against the advice of the General Coun- 
cils of the territories. It claimed that Césaire's present change of tone was due to 
his ambition to head a new federation. The paper agreed that "assimilation" was 
proving unworkable and said that special provisions were necessary for the over- 
seas departments. It favored, however, remaining within the departmental frame- 
work, on the principle that it was better to be safe than sorry. Senator Georges 
Marie-Anne of Martinique also stood out in favor of the status quo, to avoid "a 
brutal and incurable regression of the standard of living." 


The overseas Communist press, particularly in French Guiana, claimed that 
Césaire's article implied his desire to secede from France. Other papers were in 
general agreement that the policy of assimilation of the Caribbean territories to 
metropolitan France was not working out successfully. 
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In the Agence de Presse Républicaine, Justin Catayée, deputy for French 
Guiana, warned that Guiana was on the point of explosion. Soon the government 
would no longer be able to conceal from the people of France the strength of the 
nationalist movement. Nevertheless, a meeting organized by Catayée in Basse- 
Terre, Guadeloupe, to debate the possibility of an Antilles- French Guiana alliance, 
broke up in disorder because of the hostility of local inhabitants, who invaded the 
meeting with cries of "Vive la France!" 





In his paper La Guyane Républicaine, Senator Georges Guéril, leader of the 
de Gaullist Union Républicaine de la Guyane, warned that the French Government 
was blinding itself to the fact that political evolution was inevitable. Positive 
measures must be taken to break the domination of local Communism. He opposed 
the new statute for Guiana (HAR, XIV: 227) on the grounds that it merely put for- 
ward a few administrative and economic changes and did nothing at all for the polit- 
ical status of the territory. He attacked Catayée for pressing the motion through 
the French parliament without consulting his colleagues in Guiana. 





It was announced that Robert Lecourt, Minister of State in charge of the 
overseas departments, would submit to the next session of parliament a bill, ap- 
proved by the general councils of the overseas departments, to tackle the questions 
of overpopulation and land reform (HAR, XIV: 44). Owners of uncultivated land 
would be compelled either to exploit it or to hand it over to landless farmworkers. 
These in turn would receive assistance from the government and cooperatives to 
commence the cultivation of such crops as cotton and tobacco. Sugar cane, upon 
which the territories were already too dependent, would be excluded. Unused state 
land, including marshes, would be brought into the scheme. Emigration from the 
Antilles to French Guiana and France would be encouraged. 


Commenting in Le Monde, Philippe Decraene declared that these emigration 
projects were unpopular in the Antilles. It also appeared that proposals to create 
new local industries were being opposed by local sugar interests, which feared that 
new outlets would draw off the pool of cheap labor. Decraene also said that Com- 
munists like Gratiant of Martinique and Rozan Girard of Guadeloupe, and progres- 
sive writers like Césaire and Glissant, aimed at persuading the French West Indi- 
ans that the creation of departments in 1946 had arisen from a naive search for 
equality and was a ruse of history. The infection of the Cuban Revolution with the 
example of self-government in the British and Dutch territories had strengthened 
the claims for self-government in the French West Indies. He added, however, 
that the clear declaration of Senator Marie-Anne in favor of the status quo did not 
seem to be an isolated protest, while the statements of Aimé Césaire had provoked 
sharp reactions here and there. 


Following on the strikes in Martinique, which had ruined the sugar harvest 
(HAR, XIV: 226), Le Courrier warned local business interests that they also must 
find some method of opposing Communism. Practical steps to improve the stand- 
ard of living of the workers were necessary, and the paper also commented that 
there was as yet no law giving workers the right to go on strike. The loss of the 
harvest was a major disaster which had greatly aggravated the social, political, 
and economic troubles of the territory. Although the government had recently in- 
troduced improved economic and social measures, these had been canceled out by 
an increase in the cost of living. 
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NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


The Netherlands West Indies followed the example of the mother country in 
revaluating its currency but did not do so in equal proportion.* As aresult, the 
dollar received a more favorable rate of exchange than in Holland. Morris Ser- 
phos, Jr., commented in the Echo of Aruba that the comparative revaluation pat- 
tern proved that the territory was almost equally dependent commercially on the 
United States and the Netherlands. Refined oil products to a value of $175 million 
were exported annually to the United States, which also supplied a large part of the 
area's imports and more than 80% of its tourist trade. The Netherlands supplied 
the bulk of the territory's food imports as well as financial assistance. 


Several groups of overseas businessmen, including a trade delegation from 
Holland, recently visited Aruba, where they were warmly welcomed. The An- 
tilles Paint Factory was officially opened and immediately began production. Its 
annual output was expected to reach a value of 3 million NWI guilders per year and 
would replace two-thirds of the paint imports from Holland. Containers would con- 
tinue to be imported from Holland, but domestic production of them was also ex- 
pected to start shortly. 


The University of Groningen in Holland promised to help establish a pre- 
medical and medical course in Curacao so that within four years it would be pos- 
sible for a physician's diploma to be granted in Curacao. On his return from a 
visit to Holland, Minister of Culture, Education and Health I. C. Debrot said that 
the subsidies given by Holland to the Antilles were fantastic. 


Alejandro HernAndez, leader of "Pro Venezuela," visited Curacao and Aruba 
in connection with the alleged smuggling trade between the islands and Venezuela, 
which is said to be winked at by the authorities of the Netherlands West Indies. On 
his return to Caracas, he asked Venezuelan President Betancourt to stop the illegal 
trade as soon as possible. In an interview with the Caracas daily El Nacional, he 
stated, "I have done no more than make known the economic and moral aggression 
which is being waged against our country by this hang-over from colonialism, which 
to the shame of the free people of America still tolerates piracy on our continent. 

I am only trying to put an end to the smuggling which Holland via its colonies has 
been carrying on since 1601." The authorities of the Netherlands West Indies were 
considering proceedings against Hernfndez because of his "offensive remarks." 


Surinam. Further evidence of the feeling over racial discrimination was 
seen in the unanimous motion by the Surinam House of Representatives to interpel- 
late the Dutch Government on the attitude of its delegation at the U.N. General As- 
sembly during the debate over the policy of the South African Government. Political 
opinion in Surinam was sharply critical of the Dutch decision to abstain from the 
vote which condemned racial discrimination in South West Africa. 


Five members of the Surinam delegation to the round table conference to con- 
sider the revision of the Statute of the Realm (HAR, XIV: 138) left for Curacao to 
consult with the Netherlands West Indies Government on subjects to be discussed at 
the conference. The Surinam Government recalled that there were some aspects 





+ 
The Dutch guilder now stands at 3.59 = $1, as compared to 3.78 = $1 before 
revaluation. The NWI guilder now stands at 1.87 = $1, as compared to 1. 89 before. 
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in the Statute of the Realm which could exercise a restraining influence on the de- 
velopment of Surinam. Surinam Minister of Social Welfare and Public Health E. 
Ensberg visited Holland. Among other things, he discussed plans to reorganize 
the medical school as an institute for the study of tropical diseases. The govern- 
ment decided to extend the guaranteed price for citrus fruits for another year in 
order to stimulate export. In 1960, a considerable proportion of the crop went to 
England. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Reactions to Cuban Crisis. The Venezuelan Government declared that it 
would make no unilateral pronouncement with regard to the U.S.-backed invasion 
of Cuba by counterrevolutionary forces (see p. 309). Foreign Minister Marcos 
Falc6n Bricefio stated that Venezuela had joined with six other Latin American 
countries in sponsoring a proposal before the U.N. General Assembly to the effect 
that the Cuban crisis was a Hemisphere problem and that, as such, it should be 
handled by the Organization of American States (OAS). The pronouncement was 
in line with the Venezuelan- supported ''Caracas Declaration" of 1954 (HAR, VII: 
22) and article 5-f of the OAS Charter (see INTERNATIONAL). He added that 
Venezuela was interested only in preserving peace within the Hemisphere. Fal- 
c6n Bricefio also indicated that most of the information that his country had re- 
ceived regarding the Cuban invasion had come from Washington and that very little 
had been received from the Venezuelan Embassy in Cuba. Other sources reported 
that the government was expected to evacuate the overcrowded embassy in Havana. 
The Venezuelan Red Cross declared that it was ready and willing to help the Cu- 
ban population if aid should be requested. 





The governor of the Federal District, Alejandro Oropeza Castillo, denounced 
a plot by the Communist Party to take advantage of the anti-U.S. atmosphere in the 
wake of the Cuban invasion to terrorize the city of Caracas and place the blame on 
the municipal police and the government forces. The allegedly well-organized 
plan was carried out with the unsuspecting help of high school and university stu- 
dents. The students demonstrated and passed out Communist propaganda leaflets 
in El Silencio Plaza in the heart of downtown Caracas. When police arrived to 
break up the demonstration, a group of terrorists strategically placed on balco- 
nies surrounding the plaza fired shots into the crowd below. One 16-year-old boy 
was killed and 15 others wounded. The police captured the riflemen and the lead- 
ers directing the operation. They were to stand trial as criminals for their part 
in the plot. As further proof that the Caracas police were not implicated in the 
violence, the Governor outlined the instructions issued to police units for such 
demonstrations; these instructions directed them never to discharge firearms un- 
less ordered to do so or unless personally attacked. 


Violence also erupted in Maracaibo, where two students and a policeman 
were injured in a leftist- sponsored demonstration protesting the U.S. role in the 
Cuban invasion. In Cumané, leftist students demonstrated in support of Fidel 
Castro, shouting "Viva Fidel,'' whereas COPEI (Christian Socialist) students 
shouted "Viva la Cuba libre, ni yanquis ni rusos," apparently indicating their con- 
viction that Cuba should be free from the domination of both the United States and 
Russia. The small pro-Castro demonstrations were encouraged and supported by 
the left-wing government opposition and the Communists. All demonstrations were 
handled easily by the police and the National Guard. 
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The majority of the population was more or less noncommittal. The general 
consensus was that the invasion was a U.S.-supported action; however, no public 
protests were made except by the students. Considerable damage was done to U.S. 
business firms in Caracas by bomb-tossing terrorists. Homemade bombs were 
thrown through the windows of the General Electric Company and the offices of two 
motion picture distributors. Equipment in the office of United Press International 
was smashed by terrorists, who also damaged the offices of Pan American Airways 
and the Venezuelan-American Cultural Institute. Fortunately, no U.S. citizens 
were killed or seriously injured. 


URD Agitation. Although the Uni6én Republicana Democratica (URD) was no 
longer a member of the coalition government (HAR, XIII: 800), it continued to be in 
the news. The URD had no encouragement nor even constructive criticism for the 
Betancourt administration. It attacked it relentlessly, as well as President Ken- 
nedy and the United States in general. It seemed that the URD was opposed to 
everything that transpired during the month. One of the principal aims of the group 
was to have the currently suspended constitutional guarantees (HAR, XIII: 804) re- 
instated. Party leader J6vito Villalba declared that the URD was a truly democratic 
party and would continue to fight for the restoration of the rights that made Vene- 
zuela a democratic country. He further stated that a democratic country without 
these guarantees was an outright dictatorship and that his party would not rest until 
civic rights were restored. 





These were strong and idealistic words, but from the actions of the URD dur- 
ing April it was evident that the party was reluctant to do anything to assist the 
Betancourt government in maintaining the internal peace of the country. The con- 
tinued defamation of the government and student agitation confirmed this suspicion. 
However, a spark of cooperation from the left-wing opposition, including the URD, 
was evident in the legislature; a 20-day moratorium on debates regarding the prob- 
lem of constitutional suspensions was agreed to so that a committee could iron out 
the points of contention. If agreement could not be reached within this period, the 
URD stated that it would continue to debate the matter on the floor of the Chamber 
of Deputies until the rights were restored. 


The URD (defender of the poor and meek) next attacked President Kennedy's 
"Food for Peace" plan (HAR, XIV: 147, 171). Villalba declared that this program 
would be dangerous to the agricultural economy of the country and would impede or 
undermine the agrarian reform program. The credits, he emphasized, could bet- 
ter be used to purchase consumer goods or other more essential items of equipment 
for industry. It was understood that the Betancourt government had accepted the 
plan in order to help support the unemployed and thus alleviate conditions in pov- 
erty-stricken areas until the effects of the agrarian reform program could be felt. 
The URD was apparently attacking the "Food for Peace" plan because, if it suc- 
ceeded, the Betancourt administration would stand to gain more power and Acci6n 
Democratica (AD), the President's party, would thus increase its membership. 
This would leave the URD even weaker and in need of establishing closer ties with 
other parties if it were to remain prominent in politics. 


Much agitation was also fomented by the URD against the appointment of the 
Puerto Rican industrialist José Teodoro Moscoso Mora as U.S. Ambassador to 
Venezuela (HAR, XIV: 120, 269). The URD contested the appointment on the 
grounds that it was in direct contravention to the democratic, anti-colonial policies 
and traditions of Venezuela. The URD contended that Puerto Rico was, in effect, a 
colony of the United States and that Venezuela would be approving colonialism if 
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Moscoso's appointment were recognized. This recognition, according to Villalba, 
would tarnish Venezuela's reputation in the eyes of other Latin American coun- 
tries. Unfavorable commentary also came from other Venezuelan leftist groups. 
Students demonstrating against the appointment in Caracas were dispersed by the 
municipal police. No casualties were reported, but the police and the National 
Guard continued to maintain vigilance over the area. Venezuelan leftists were 
apparently afraid that Moscoso's appointment would strengthen the ties between 
the United States and Venezuela and establish President Betancourt's administra- 
tion more firmly. 


The URD also found a talking point in the Cuban invasion. Villalba presented 
a motion in the Chamber of Deputies stating that the Venezuelan Government should 
rebuke any American country that acted unilaterally against another country. He 
also declared that the OAS should support two basic principles: that all countries 
of the Americas should act collectively to impose sanctions and that if any country 
acted unilaterally without consulting other OAS members, it would be construed as 
an act threatening the sovereignty of all the Latin American countries. Although 
he did not mention the United States by name, the implied condemnation of the U.S. 
action in Cuba was apparent. 


Betancourt Censured? The Caracas daily La Esfera reported that the polit- 
ical bureau of the AD had censured President Betancourt for appointing Andrés 
German Otero to the post of Minister of Finance (HAR, XIV: 230). Otero was for- 
merly an associate of Eugenio Mendoza, a prominent Venezuelan manufacturer and 
importer. Although the report was denied by AD secretary general Jesis Paz Ga- 
larraga, La Esfera maintained that the information was correct and that the party's 





denial was only token. If the story were true, the implications were serious. It 
would mean that the left wing of the AD had challenged the position of President 
Betancourt as party leader, which would be the first sign of disunity within the party 
since the splitting away of the Acci6n Democr§Atica de la Izquierda (ADI), now known 
as the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (HAR, XIII: 254). A further rupture 
in the AD at this time could spell trouble for the Betancourt administration, since 

it would lose even more bargaining power to the political left wing. 


A new daily morning paper, La Repdblica, was born in April. Lufs Esteban 
Rey, 1958 National Journalism Award winner, resigned his post as director of 
foreign policy of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to become its editor. Since Rey 
was an influential member of the AD, it was assumed that the paper would become 
the daily counterpart of the party's weekly publication. However, AD leaders de- 
nied that La Repdblica would have any official connection with the party. 


Extradition of Pérez Jiménez. The court action to extradite former dicta- 
tor (1948-58) Marcos Pérez Jiménez continued. The U.S. Supreme Court had 
granted a special session to the Venezuelan prosecutors in order to hear the argu- 
ments of the Venezuelan Government in the case. In Venezuela, defense attorneys 
Edward Hathan Moore and Rosendo Lasada Hernandez received assistance from 
the Venezuelan Government in obtaining permission to interview former members 
of the Pérez Jiménez regime still being held as political prisoners. Moore stated 
that he had obtained documentary and conclusive proof of the innocence of his client. 





Governmental Action in Economic Affairs. Ina move designed to forestall 
unrest in the iron mines district, the government issued a decree ordering the 
Orinoco Mining Company to rehire some 200 workers recently dismissed because 
of production cutbacks. The Ministry of Labor contended that the action was nec- 
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essary since the suspension of constitutional guarantees affected the union's right 
to strike. It was announced that President Betancourt would visit the "iron zone" 
on July 5, ostensibly to celebrate the 150th anniversary of Venezuela's independ- 
ence. Another announcement, by the director of the Social Security Institute, 

stated that social security benefits, including medical services, would soon be 
extended to workers in the "iron zone." 


The government had taken two important steps toward the development of 
Venezuela's internal resources by the creation of two state corporations. The 
Corporaci6n Venezolana de Petréleo would have ten wells drilled by the end of May 
with anexpected cumulative production of 10,000 bbls. per day. Unfortunately, the 
new production was occurring at a time of a world oil glut (the rate of increase in 
oil production currently exceeded that of the market increase). For the develop- 
ment of its resources and reserves in the Guayana region, the government created 
the Corporaci6n Venezolana de Guayana. The region contained an estimated 1,000 
million tons of iron ore reserves and 1 million tons of manganese, along with tita- 
nium, bauxite, natural gas, asphalt, and other minerals. After dredging, the 
Orinoco River would provide the main transportation route, while hydroelectric 
potential on the Caronf River had been estimated at 10 million kw. The first 
hydroelectric plant (the "Macagua I") was nearly finished and had already cost 
some $40 million. Its intended capacity was 420,000 kw. Both national corpora- 
tions would suffer from world overproduction and the fact that private companies 
had already staked out much of the richest lands; on the other hand, they should 
help stimulate Venezuelan investment. 


The Central Bank announced that the "free dollar" exchange rate had been 
modified to 4.65 bolfvares. This represented a slight rise of the bolfvar on the 
free market and also revealed new confusion on the money market. The official 
rate for the bulk of authorized payments abroad remained at 3.35 bolfvares to the 
dollar, while the "free" market provided a means for importers and investors to 
supplement their dollar requirements. While the intent of the new fixed price was 


to create a more stable currency, many felt that investors would turn to the black 
market. 


Government revenues had decreased in the past year. One result of this 
was a $22.5 million cut in budget expenditures authorized for the fiscal year July 
1960 to June 1961. Approximately $140 million less was collected in income taxes 
in 1960 than in 1959, the Ministry of Finance reported. The principal reasons for 
the drop were said to be lower petroleum prices, higher production costs, and 
general economic depression. Further drops in revenue were in sight, as the 
Orinoco Mining Company announced that its 1961 sales of iron ore would probably 
decline 25%; there had already been a 17.2% drop in production for the first quar- 
ter of 1961. Heavy inventories in the United States and a general slowdown in the 
steel industry were blamed, the situation being comparable to that in the oil indus- 
try. Figures recently released showed that Venezuela was the largest foreign 
exporter to the United States in 1960. Ore shipments reached 14 million metric 
tons, or 42% of the total iron ore imported by the United States. 


World Bank Study. A World Bank study* carried out at Venezuela's invita- 
tion concluded that while the republic's present economy was basically sound, its 








*Henry R. Labouisse, Chief of Mission, The Economic Development of 
Venezuela. Report of a Mission. Organized by the International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. Pp. 496. 
$8.50. 
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future strength depended entirely on economic diversification. For the next ten 
years, a slow rate of continued growth of the oil industry would provide the foun- 
dation of the economy. Bank experts believed that Venezuela should move toward 
a lessened dependence on oil, however. The survey noted several encouraging 
signs of strength: a modern public services industry, extensive savings, and di- 
versified investment. At their present stage of evolution, these would not be suf- 
ficient to forestall depression in case of world oil fluctuations. Other difficulties 
cited included a lack of industrial skills, low levels of education, high production 
costs, and unequal income distribution. To help overcome these problems and 
create a sounder economy, the survey recommended a government investment 
program over the next four years of $633 million to shift the emphasis from basic 
commodity overheads (transport and power) to commodity producing sectors (agri- 
culture and industry) and to expand education, health, and social services. 


COLOMBIA 


Storm Clouds Gathering. Colombian politics took on a new tone of urgency 
in April, following a brief Easter lull, as the various party factions warmed up 
for the frenzied activity that would culminate in the congressional and presidential 
elections to be held in March and May of 1962 respectively. The renewed parti- 
sanry, however, with its accusations and recriminations, boded ill for the National 
Front coalition government of President Alberto Lleras Camargo, as the factional 
"outs" abandoned all semblance of cooperation in their struggle to win votes away 
from the "ins." Even the President himself began to feel the sting of petty criti- 
cism from the opposition after nearly three years of relative immunity. The in- 
tensification of top-level political maneuvering activated similar movements in the 
provinces, reviving old political grudges and causing the general uneasiness that 
paved the way for new waves of banditry and rural violence (HAR, XIV: 142-3). 
The Liberal Bogot4é magazine Semana reported that some 831 peasants had died 
in the senseless slaughter during the first three months of 1961, bringing to more 
than 215,000 those killed in the 15 years since the factional strife first broke out. 
Leftist and Communist agitation, much of it presumed to have its source in Cuba 
(HAR, XIV: 232-4), also posed an ever-growing threat to the faltering experiment 
in bipartisan government. * 





In spite of adversity, however, President Lleras Camargo strove to keep 
_his listing ship of state on a sufficiently even keel to prevent its eventually capsiz- 
ing. In order to thwart an attempt by the Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal (MRL), 
the pro-Castro leftist Liberal faction headed by Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, to run its 
leader as a presidential candidate in 1962 (clearly unconstitutional, since the next 
President cannot legally be of the same party as Lleras Camargo), the President 
directed a letter to Bogoté mayor Juan Pablo Llin4s, with whom all prospective 
presidential candidates must register before being listed on the ballot. The letter, 
which was also signed by Interior Minister Augusto Ramfrez Moreno, instructed 
the Mayor not to inscribe anyone whose candidacy would obviously be void, since 
this would be tantamount to endorsing an open violation of the constitution. Lépez 
Michelsen objected to the move, asserting that only the Council of State was em- 
powered to reject the credentials of a candidate, and the matter was submitted to 
the electoral tribunal for a ruling. 





*The National Front government is based on a system of alternation and parity 
according to which the Liberal and Conservative Parties must alternate in the Pres- 
idency until 1974 and divide governmental posts, including congressional seats and 
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The MRL had announced earlier that it would run a presidential candidate in 
May if it won "popular support" in the March congressional elections. The Lib- 
eral Bogot4 daily El Tiempo suggested that the MRL's real purpose in entering 
the election would be to frighten the new Conservative President with the specter 
of a strong, popularly-backed leftist Liberal movement and thus intimidate him 
into being a puppet. Rumors also persisted of a possible "under the table" deal 
with the Laureano G6mez faction of the Conservative Party. According to this 
scheme, the MRL, by appealing to strong partisan sentiment, especially among 
the lower classes, would decoy Liberal votes that would otherwise be given to the 
Conservative candidate endorsed by the Liberal Party in compliance with the Na- 
tional Front alternation agreement. It appeared probable that this person would 
belong to the Mariano Ospina Pérez Conservative faction, the group that had re- 
cently worked most closely with the Liberals in the execution of the National Front 
government. The Laureanista newspaper El Siglo was reportedly giving close at- 
tention to L6pez Michelsen's candidacy, even encouraging it, in return for which 
the MRL, through the strong representation it would presumably win in Congress, 
promised to collaborate with a Laureanista President. 


A matter of increasing concern to Lépez Michelsen was the growing Com- 
munist influence within his movement. Although he had frequently denied that the 
MRL was officially connected with national or international Communism, he had 
accepted Communist support, and some observers felt that an internal struggle for 
control was taking place. Indicative of this was L6pez Michelsen's decision to re- 
sume personal direction of the weekly MRL publication La Calle, which had as- 
sumed a decidedly pro-Communist tone under the guidance of its former editor 
Benjamin Jaramillo Zuleta. It was also rumored that Felipe Salazar Santos, con- 
sidered by some the "true revolutionary conscience" of the movement, might dis- 
place Lépez Michelsen as the group's presidential candidate, since he was more 
radical than the party leader and would accept Communist collaboration. Earlier, 
the prominent feminine leader and the MRL national committeewoman, Ofelia Uribe 
de Acosta, had renounced the movement because of its Communist orientation, 
commenting that the Liberal Party was wavering between a reactionary policy on 
the one hand and Communism on the other. El Tiempo, however, charged that the 
so-called "revolutionaries" of the MRL* did not know what revolution was and 
could not start one, for "revolutions are made by nonconformists, and a satisfied 
belly does not harbor nonconformity." 


While Lépez Michelsen struggled with the problems of Communism and ar- 
ranged possible electoral deals with the Laureanistas, the latter group pondered 
its selection of a presidential candidate, which would be accomplished at a national 
party convention in December. Among the front-runners were Alfredo Aradjo Grau, 
recently elected head of the Laureanista national directorate; Guillermo Amaya Ra- 
mfrez, a vigorous Cabinet member earlier in the National Front government; and 
Belisario Betancur, prominent congressman until recently in first place in the 
Laureanista race for nomination. Supported by the strong coastal bloc within the 
faction and by such influential members as Alvaro G6mez Hurtado, son of Laureano 
Gémez, Aradjo Grau had displaced Betancur during the latter's absence in Europe. 
He was considered a more dynamic vote-getter than Betancur, who, on the other 





and Cabinet ministries, equally between them. The system was legalized by con- 
stitutional amendment in 1959 (HAR, XII: 498). 


*L6pez Michelsen comes from a wealthy and aristocratic Colombian family. 
His father, Alfonso L6pez Pumarejo, was President from 1934-38 and 1942-45. 
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hand, would be more acceptable to the Liberals. Gémez Hurtado also might be 
catapulted into first place at any time through the influence of his father. 


In addition to their electoral maneuvering, the Laureanistas launched a new 
offensive in April against the agrarian reform bill (HAR, XIII: 716-7), which had 
moved into the full Senate for debate after more than six months' consideration 
and a number of alterations in a Senate committee. The Laureanistas seemed to 
have methodically portioned out their speeches attacking the reform so as to pro- 
long discussion as much as possible and thus effectively block the bill's passage. 
Gémez Hurtado opened the Laureanista assault, using the opportunity primarily to 
make personal charges against Presidential Designate (Vice President) and Liberal 
Party leader Carlos Lleras Restrepo, who had headed the special committee named 
by the President to formulate the bill. The Liberal leader, he said, intended to 
use the proposed Instituto Nacional Agrario for his personal benefit and to reap 
profits from the expropriation system envisioned by the legislation. Turning to 
purely political matters, he accused Lleras Restrepo of causing the recent deteri- 
oration in the National Front through his attitude toward the coming presidential 
elections, in which, G6mez said, he wished to put an Ospinista puppet in the Pres- 
idency as his tool. It was obvious, however, that Gbmez Hurtado's charges were 
part of the general Laureanista opposition maneuver, for Lleras Restrepo had in 
fact made numerous trips, especially into rural areas, to encourage Liberal Party 
members to comply with the National Front alternation agreement by voting for a 
Conservative for President in 1962; the charges regarding the agrarian reform 
bill also were false, for the project was the work of a bipartisan committee which 
had included representatives of the clergy and the military as well as the various 
political factions. 


Like the Laureanistas, the Ospinista Conservative faction was also concerned 
over its choice of a presidential candidate, for it appeared that no further attempts 
would be made to unite the two feuding groups (HAR, XIV: 234-5). The Ospinista 
candidate apparently would enjoy the official support of the Liberal Party (except 
for those Liberal votes spirited away by the anti-National Front appeal of the MRL), 
thus making Liberal sentiment a matter of major concern in selecting the candidate. 
Guillermo Le6én Valencia remained the first choice for the nomination, although Pub- 
lic Works Minister Misael Pastrana Borrero was gaining popularity in many areas 
and had already been formally nominated by party members in Huila Department. 
Former President (1946-50) Ospina Pérez himself had been mentioned, but he 
seemed an unlikely candidate; some observers, however, felt that his refusal to 
make a statement regarding his intentions indicated that he might accept the can- 
didacy, if offered. 


The governmental structure on which President Lleras Camargo based his 
administration, already seriously weakened by pre-election political strife, would 
be further undermined in June by the probable resignation of at least eight of the 
13 Cabinet ministers, among them the two key figures of longest service, Foreign 
Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala and Treasury Minister Hernando Agudelo Villa. 
The resignations were predicted because many of the ministers were departmental 
party leaders and would have to return home to direct party action in the election 
campaign; those who wished to run as candidates were required to be out of govern- 
ment service for at least six months prior to the elections. The resignation of sev- 
eral departmental governors was also anticipated. 


Communist Infiltration in Education. The four professors who were negoti- 
ating on behalf of 22 who resigned in November from the staff of the Universidad 
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Libre, a well-known Liberal institution in Bogoté (HAR, XIII: 810), broke off talks 
with university president Gerardo Molina. The group had resigned in protest 
against the heavy Communist influence on the school's teaching staff. While only 
five of the university's professors were affiliated Communists and nine of them 
sympathizers (as compared to 65 Liberals and 15 Conservatives), nine of the 15 
members of the school's directive council were either sympathizers or party mem- 
bers. Since the council was empowered to appoint professors, the key posts in the 
philosophical and theoretical subjects had gone to Communists, while Liberals had 
been put in accessory positions. Classes were called off at the Instituto Feminino 
de Bachillerato, a high school associated with the Universidad Libre, when its di- 
rectress Gilma Martfnez M. resigned, apparently under pressure from the pro- 
Communist Molina. The teachers refused to accept the person appointed in her 
place. Many parents withdrew their daughters pending the reinstatement of Srta. 
Martfnez M. and demanded assurance of the "moral rectitude" of their children's 
education; some began seeking other schools in which to enroll them. Molina 
countered by offering scholarships, better lunches, and improved facilities to those 
children who were not withdrawn. 


The University of Medellfn was forced to suspend classes on April 10 in order 
to avoid undue damage to the school's new buildings and to assure the safety of the 
student body during a strike initiated by a minority group of approximately 150 re- 
portedly pro-Communist students. The movement was apparently intended as a 
protest against a ruling made in September 1960 that active politicians could not 
teach at the university, a ruling which had led to the resignation of eight MRL pro- 
fessors and two others. As soon as the university was closed, the striking students 
seized the buildings, set up a de facto administration,and tried to get other profes- 
sors to come in and teach. A special commission sent from Bogot4 by the Asocia- 
cié6n Colombiana de Universidades to arrange a capitulation failed to accomplish its 
purpose, in spite of the fact that the organization had resolved that those who per- 
sisted in occupying the buildings would be subject to expulsion and could be prohibited 
from studying or teaching at any of the association's affiliated universities. In ex- 
change for the besieged buildings, the students demanded the resignation of the 
school's board of directors and the participation of two of their [the students] num- 
ber in the subsequent administration of the university, conditions clearly not accept- 
able to their superiors. The strikers' blockade was finally broken three days later 
when a committee of nonstriking students, incensed by the uncalled-for interruption 
in their education, engaged their opponents in a three-hour fight that terminated in 
police intervention. The university remained temporarily under police protection 
until school officials could be sure that conditions had returned to normal, and 24 
of the rebel students, including seven women, were expelled. The nonstriking stu- 
dents' committee issued a communiqué urging the immediate resumption of classes 
and stating that at least 800 students were ready to return. It was hoped that the 
doors would be reopened early in May. 


Although Congress was powerless to act in the case of autonomous universi- 
ties, it was faced with the necessity of passing a new statute to govern the National 
University in Bogot4é. The present legislation, passed by the military junta in 1958 
during a state of siege, was felt to reflect the abnormal times in which it was pro- 
mulgated. It placed control of the university in the hands of the State, the Church, 
business interests, the students, and the professors. While admitting that change 
of some sort was necessary, Semana magazine charged that the new bill currently 
under discussion would be tantamount to handing the university over to the Commu- 
nists, since it provided for government only by the students and professors. Citing 
the Universidad Libre as an example, the article asserted that similar plans had 
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been tried in various Latin American countries with the result of opening the edu- 
cational system to Communism. The students, however, naturally favored the 
new legislation, since it attributed to them an important role in university admin- 
istration. 


Reaction to Cuban Invasion. Demonstrations by pro-Castro crowds in pro- 
test against the U.S.-backed counterrevolutionary invasion of Cuba (see CUBA and 
INTERNATIONAL) took place in nearly all the major Colombian cities. In Bogot4, 
a group said to be composed of Red agitators, Universidad Libre students, and 
MRL members stoned the buildings of the newspapers El Tiempo and La Repda- 
blica (organ of the Ospinista Conservative faction), the U.S. Embassy, and the 
U.S. Information Agency's Centro Colombo-Americano, breaking windows and 
inciting bystanders to take part in the disorder and looting. Several demonstrators 
and policemen were injured before the violence was controlled. The next day, ap- 
parently in retaliation, some 100 anti-Castro demonstrators stoned the Cuban Em- 
bassy and burned a number of red flags. The government took serious steps to 
restore order, placing tanks and army troops carrying machine guns and tear gas 
on the downtown streets and sending mounted policemen to patrol the residential 
areas. President Lleras Camargo called on the people to be sensible and said that 
the government would repress every intent to subvert public order. Two more pro- 
Castro demonstrations were held later in downtown Bogot4, sponsored by the MRL 
and the Communist-infiltrated Movimiento Obrero Estudiantil Campesino (MOEC). 
Both were orderly and enjoyed police protection against counterdemonstrators, but 
they were said to be poorly attended and brief. One observer commented that the 
urban population at least was becoming familiar with Communist-style propaganda 
techniques and hence was no longer moved even to curiosity. 





The reaction of the Colombian press to the invasion generally indicated sym- 
pathy for the counterrevolutionaries, with the exception, of course, of the leftist 
press. President Kennedy's firm position in defense of the Hemisphere was lauded, 
although cautious reservations were expressed or intimated with regard to his threat 
of unilateral intervention. Semana termed Kennedy's words those of a "valiant 
young man who has just suffered a defeat, '' but warned that Latin America could 
not expect the United States alone to defend its free institutions. "If we want to con- 
tinue free,'' the magazine said, "we must ourselves give battle, and it must be be- 
fore the enemy gets a foothold." Three hundred prominent citizens from all walks 
of life sent President Lleras Camargo a message calling for an immediate and ex- 
tensive study of the Hemisphere's international policy and pointing up the need to 
resist the Communist menace. Labor and student organizations also publicly de- 
clared their sympathy with the Cuban counterrevolutionaries. 


New Customs Director. Jorge Cano Rivera was tactfully eased from his po- 
sition as director of national customs after only three months in office (HAR, XIV: 
53). The move came as a result of charges by newsmen and customs employees 
that his policies were dubious and his professional standards questionable. He 
was replaced by Pablo Vanegas A., currently mayor of the border town of Cicuta, 
a place well familiar with smuggling, the perennial Colombian customs plague. It 
was also announced that a special committee of professional men (including the 
vice-president of the Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, the director of civil aero- 
nautics, and the manager of the Corporaci6én de Puertos de Colombia) had been 
appointed to reorganize the administration of national customs and to program a 
course of action to repress smuggling. The group was authorized to include in its 
plans the acquisition of special air and sea patrol equipment, the establishment of 
special training schools, and the regulation of private airports, commercial avia- 
tion, and coasting trade. 
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Progress in the Petroleum Industry. A revision of the Colombian petroleum 
law, introduced into Congress in 1959, was finally passed, although in a form some- 
what modified from the original bill. The new law did not solve the problem of pri- 
vately-owned petroleum lands, and it was felt that this problem would continue to 
cause inconveniences in the development of the petroleum industry. It did establish, 
however, that the nation's petroleum would remain under the control of the govern- 
ment and that landowners would be indemnified in an amount equal to the differences 
between the royalties and the taxes. Foreign oil companies were required to estab- 
lish offices in Bogot4, and the government was given the right to inspect them. The 
former law had permitted the establishment of offices in any city of more than 
100,000 inhabitants. Many offices had, therefore, been located far from Bogoté 
and the watchful eye of the government. The initial concession area was reduced 
from a maximum of 50,000 hectares (approximately 123,500 acres) to 25,000 hec- 
tares (61,750 acres) and would be further reduced to 12,500 hectares (30,875 acres) 
for exploitation. Under the former law there had been no obligation to relinquish 
any of the concessioned territory. The concession deposit was established at $1 
per hectare (2.47 acres) with a minimum of $15,000 in negotiable currency or in 
letters of credit payable in U.S. currency. In this manner, the government hoped 
to increase its foreign exchange capital. The old law had required that the guaran- 
tee be paid in pesos at one peso per hectare and a minimum of 25,000 pesos per 
concession. The period of exploration in the western region was reduced to six 
years, whereas under the former law it had been 11 years. In the eastern region 
the period was reduced from 13 to 8 years. The minimum depth of drilling was set 
at 2,000 meters during the initial period of exploration. 





Since the new law set forth the regulations governing the oil industry much 
more clearly than had its predecessor, it was felt that it would open the way for 
the granting of new concessions. The Colombian Government in the past had dem- 
onstrated its ability to deal fairly with foreign businessmen, and although the new 
law favored the government, it at least left few doubts as to what the "ground rules" 
were. Minister of Mines and Petroleum Hernando Durdn Duss4n stated that the oil 
industry had been at a standstill since 1958 when the government suspended all ex- 
ploratory concessions. It was hoped, however, that the new legislation would stim- 
ulate renewed activity. 


The long-disputed contract between the Forest Petroleum Company and the 
state-owned oil enterprise Empresa Colombiana de Petréleos (ECOPETROL) over 
the De Mares oil properties (HAR, XIII: 542-3) was decided in favor of ECOPETROL, 
according to Minister of Mines and Petroleum Durdn Duss4n. The contract, which 
was granted to Forest in 1956 during the regime of former dictator (1953-57) Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla, was canceled because it was considered prejudicial to Colombia. 
It had specified that ECOPETROL and Forest would each furnish 50% of the capital 
required for the development. The profits would then be split, with 62.5% going to 
ECOPETROL and 37.5% to Forest. Forest furnished the special secondary recov- 
ery equipment and the technical skill for the operation, which involved the extract- 
ing of residual oil deposits from wells that had nearly run dry. Forest was accused 
of reneging on the contract by not putting up its share of the capital. Charges and 
countercharges had been made, with the government finally stepping in to investi- 
gate and arrange the cancellation of the contract. ECOPETROL indemnified Forest 
$6 million for its share of the contract. A five-year loan of $4 million at 6% inter- 
est was obtained from the Chemical Bank and Trust Company of New York to cover 
the reimbursement. 
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The International Petroleum Company, Colombian subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, officially terminated its control of the large oil refin- 
ery at Barrancabermeja on April 1. Howard Kaufmann, the last foreign manager 
of the refinery, turned the administrative operation over to Samuel Arango Reyes, 
the new ECOPETROL manager. For the first time in Colombian history, the ex- 
ploration, exploitation, and management of the oil industry would be in the hands 
of ECOPETROL. President Lleras Camargo praised the action of the International 
Petroleum Company in relinquishing the refinery in accordance with a special pro- 
vision in its contract. 


Investment in Colombia. A recently-returned U.S. trade commission (HAR, 
XIV: 146-7), sponsored by the U.S. Department of Commerce, indicated that there 
were many opportunities in Colombia for U.S. capital, products, and technical as- 
sistance. Small industries were being stimulated by the government, the report 
said, in order to develop the nation as a producer of consumer goods, and U.S. 
capital would find many opportunities to furnish the equipment and machinery for 
this expansion. The commission pointed out that, although Colombia had in the 
past imported approximately 50% of its needs from the United States, U.S. products 
were currently being priced out. Trade commissions from Britain and Japan had 
visited Colombia in March in order to establish closer economic ties. Although 
Colombian businessmen had preferred U.S. items in the past, the lower prices 
and more lucrative interest rates offered by other nations would lose the market 
for U.S. firms. If other countries should succeed in installing the equipment for 
the expansion and diversification of Colombian industry, still further markets 


would be lost, such as those for repair parts, replacement items, and technical 
assistance. 





ECUADOR 


Increased Internal Dissension; Government Action. The honeymoon between 
the government of President José Marfa Velasco Ibarra and the Ecuadorian people, 
jeopardized in March by intra-party dissension (HAR, XIV: 237), suffered a further 
blow in the rebellion of citizens of Riobamba, a town in Ecuador's south-central 
highlands. The President announced that he would not be able to receive a caravan 
of the city's representatives, who had driven to the capital to present community 
demands, including the completion of the Cajabamba- Pallatanga-Bucay highway and 
the Alao River power plant and a change in the plans for the Pan-American high- 
way so that it would pass through Riobamba. Their representatives spurned by the 
President, irate mobs in Riobamba stoned the homes of the province's two Velas- 
quista deputies. A personal visit by President Velasco Ibarra to Riobamba and a 
two-hour speech were necessary to mollify the populace and reassure them of the 
government's interest in their problems. However, the government indicated a 
new policy of tightened control over violence by arresting several of the partici- 
pants in the demonstrations, including Deputy Abraham Romero and two fellow 
members of the ultra-conservative Acci6n Revolucionaria Nacional Ecuatoriana 


(ARNE) party, and by closing Riobamba's Radio Ruta for propagating false rumors 
regarding the uprising. 





Another expression of dissatisfaction with administration policies came from 
Quito's slaughterhouse workers, who struck to protest a proposed tax on meat. The 
tax, approved unanimously by health and agricultural authorities, would raise beef 
prices a fraction of a cent per pound, and the proceeds would be used for the vacci- 
nation of cattle against foot-and-mouth disease. Development Minister Jaime Nebot 
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Velasco declared that the strike was illegal, arbitrary, and unpatriotic, and ac- 
cused the striking slaughterhouse workers of causing meat prices to rise, to the 
detriment of the poor. 


Concern over Communism broke out into a campaign of active opposition 
when the historic Jesuit church La Compafifa de Jesis was stoned by mobs. Al- 
though the offenders were not identified, the Catholics accused the Communists. 
Proclaiming an end to their passive attitude toward Communism, they adopted the 
slogan "Moriremos matando" (''We shall die killing") and vowed to rid Ecuador of 
Communism. To put teeth into their organized attack on Communism, the Catholic 
groups, composed largely of Conservative Party members, prepared to form a 
"Christian militia" to carry the spiritual warfare down to flesh-and-blood street 
fighting. They unanimously rejected the dictatorship of Fidel Castro and called 
on the President to comply with Ecuador's several treaties which spell out the 
country's stand with other American nations against Communism. They con- 
demned Benjamfn Carri6n, a renowned Ecuadorian intellectual, Socialist Party 
candidate for the Vice Presidency in the 1960 elections, and president of the Casa 
de la Cultura, who had once said that "the Ecuadorian people are Catholic through 
ignorance."" They heaped invective on both the leftist labor union Confederaci6n 
de Trabajadores del Ecuador (CTE) and Cuban Ambassador Mariano Rodriguez 
Solveira, who, weeks before, had accurately predicted political disturbances dur- 
ing Holy Week. The CTE answered with a statement reiterating its stand on reli- 
gious freedom and asserting that the anti-Communist motto adopted by the Catholic 
group was ludicrously contrary to Christ's precepts; the statement warned the 
Ecuadorian people against the Conservative Party's attempt to "revive the Inqui- 
sition" in Ecuador. 


In answer to a public letter drafted by Conservative deputy Francisco Acosta 
Yépez, President Velasco Ibarra deplored the church stoning. The President re- 
peated his oft-expressed statement that his government was not Communistic. In 
a later speech commemorating the "Day of the Teacher," the President again de- 
clared that his government was not under Communist influence. However, he re- 
jected the "anti" sentiment of the era and mentioned his distaste for the terms 
“anti-Communism," “anti-capitalism," and “anti-imperialism," stressing in- 
stead a positive approach that would prepare Ecuadorian youth to build a strong 
nation. The illustration that the President selected evidenced his continuing pro- 
Western policy. He told the assembled teachers that "while we render tribute to 
Russia's prowess in the conquest of space, we cannot adopt Soviet methods and 
pedagogy,"’ and he contrasted the Soviet and Hispanic American cultures. 


Three nonpolitical groups--the Press Club, the workers' Unién de Quitefios, 
and Ecuador Amaz6nico--joined in a plea for internal peace. They requested that 
political groups desist from public demonstrations and halt attacks through any 
medium on any other nation, and they called for a united national front. This at- 
titude was forcefully expressed by Interior Minister Gustavo Gross Urrutia. De- 
claring that the Ecuadorian people had taken sufficient advantage of the right to 
demonstrate, he suspended all political rallies for the final week of April, a step 
undoubtedly taken to guard against any development which might jeopardize the 
11th Inter-American Conference, to be held in Quito in May (see below). 


The Frente de Defensa Nacional (FDN), an anti-Communist organization, 
rejected the President's accusation that it was a political group, claiming that it 
was merely a group of citizens of various ideologies drawn together by their desire 
to fight Communism. The FDN expanded its objectives, however, by charging that 
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the government had no overall economic development plan and challenging Devel- 
opment Minister Nebot Velasco to a debate on the economic condition of the coun- 
try. As the conditions for the debate developed, the FDN insisted on including all 
nine Cabinet Ministers. Both Nebot Velasco and the President rejected this pro- 
posal, and the oratorical contest failed to materialize, in spite of much fanfare in 
naming a jury composed of distinguished non- Velasquistas to judge the debate. As 
a substitute, the Development Minister addressed Congress at length on the accom- 
plishments of the government since September 1960. His speech was applauded. 
The abortive debate in Quito prompted the Liberals of Guayaquil to challenge Econ- 
omy Minister José Ceballos Carri6én, who was attending an economic conference in 
Rio de Janeiro (see INTERNATIONAL), to debate three touchy subjects on his re- 
turn: the rising cost of living, unemployment, and the excessive drain on monetary 
reserves (see below). These were all important sources of dissension. 


Cabinet Changes. Another evidence of internal aggravation was the resigna- 
tion of Defense Minister Patricio Lasso Carri6n over an undisclosed "difference 
of opinion" with the President. He was replaced by Enrique Ponce Luque, senator 
for Los Rfos Province and a native of Guayaquil. Ponce Luque's brother Alejandro 
had recently been appointed Ecuadorian Ambassador to the United States. The 
disagreement between Lasso Carri6n and the President was thought to have been 
caused by the enforced retirement of Rear Admiral Luis G6mez Ceballos, as well 
as that of Army Colonel Anfbal Duarte and Majors Napole6n Zebala Anda and Héc- 
tor Cedano. 





In deference to his brother's resignation, Bolfvar Lasso Carri6n resigned as 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. Shortly after, when Treasury Minister José Gar- 
cés Alzamora was killed in an automobile accident at Ullunchi, near Latacunga, 
Bolivar Lasso Carrié6n re-entered the Cabinet as Treasury Minister. Garcés Al- 
zamora had enjoyed immense popularity, and his death was mourned in the press. 
An additional high-level change occurred when naval commander-in-chief Rear 
Admiral Ram6n Albfén Semanate exchanged posts with naval Captain Jorge Wolf, 
naval attaché in Washington. 


Social Welfare. Early in his current administration, President Velasco 
Ibarra had voiced the fear that his social reform program would encounter finan- 
cial difficulties (HAR, XIII: 631; XIV: 238). In April, American Ambassador 
Maurice Bernbaum announced a U.S. Government gift of $500,000 for a "technical 
agrarian plan.'' The money was given to the Instituto Nacional de Colonizaci6n 
(INC), which distributed approximately $5,600 to the U.N. Andean Mission to ben- 
efit the highland Quichua Indians and a like amount to the Salesian Catholic mission 
for the benefit of the jungle Jivaro Indians. The money was given to improve the 
Indians' standard of living through education, low-cost housing, medical help, and 
agricultural aid. 





While the INC was the logical organization to supervise the expenditure of 
social welfare funds, the institute itself had recently been critically examined. 
According to some observers, it had attained only a limited success since it was 
founded in 1957. Desirous of encouraging the migration of the highland Quichua 
Indians to the western lowlands, the INC had chosen Santo Domingo de los Colora- 
dos for a pilot plan but had built only 15 miles of new road, cultivated approximately 
1,000 acres, and settled but 50 colonists and their families. In spite of its promises 
to provide each immigrant with a new $2,000 home, with plumbing, and up to 50 
acres of land at $11 per acre, the INC had found that its biggest problem was the 
distribution of people rather than land, a commodity in which Ecuador is rather 
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wealthy. The Quichua Indians preferred subsistence farming in the hills of home. 
Should the project succeed, the institute could look forward to an expanded pro- 
gram in the 1.2 million acres of the GalApagos Islands, the 2.8 million acres on 
the coastal plains, and the tens of millions of acres available in the eastern jungles. 
Unfortunately, the institute was unwilling to meet the bookkeeping requirements of 
the Export-Import Bank and was limited to a mere $264,000 of the original $2 mil- 
lion that the bank had offered. 


OAS Conference and Cuba. The Cuban crisis proved to be the straw that 
broke the back of the 11th Inter-American Conference of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS), scheduled to convene on May 24 in Quito. In separate commu- 
nications to President Velasco Ibarra, the Presidents of Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Panama indicated that the serious problems of the Caribbean would prove disastrous 
to the meeting. President Velasco Ibarra recognized the validity of these arguments 
and agreed to a postponement. He requested that the OAS officially advise its mem- 
bers and set a new date. 





The leftist labor union CTE found itself in the unique role of being the only 
Ecuadorian organization to declare its open opposition to the OAS conference, which 
it did as part of its policy of opposing all OAS activities. It accused the OAS of be- 
ing a tool of the U.S. State Department and of supporting U.S. imperialism and the 
feudal oligarchies of Latin America as well as the remaining dictatorships, which 
would use the conference to fight the democratic revolution of the Cuban people. 
Quito's influential El Comercio sharply criticized the statement of the CTE, while 
Foreign Minister José Ricardo Chiriboga Villag6mez declared that the union was 


known to be Communist. Happily, concluded the Foreign Minister, 99% of the 
Ecuadorian people would not obey an international political party. 


The pro-Cuban sentiment of the Ecuadorian Government was indicated by 
Velasco Ibarra's well-wishing telegram to Fidel Castro on the day of the invasion 
of Cuba by counterrevolutionary forces (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL). Another 
indication was the action of Ecuador's Ambassador to the OAS, Gonzalo Escudero, 
who opposed the request for clemency for Cuban prisoners. His opposition to this 
action of the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights stemmed from his rea- 
soning that such action would support the forces of intervention. Critics at home 
and abroad pointed out that Escudero had neglected to consider the humanitarian 
principles and civic rights defended by the commission of which he was a member, 
and they accused him of giving an absurd interpretation to the principle of noninter- 
vention. 


While President Velasco Ibarra viewed the Cuban issue as intervention rather 
than civil war, he was careful not to accuse the United States of illegal action. He 
was also compelled to deny categorically a charge made by a Caracas, Venezuela, 
newspaper (reflecting an editorial in the daily El Mercurio of Cuenca, Ecuador) 
that he had signed a secret pact with Cuba and Brazil. 


Peru Border Dispute Mediation. President Kennedy indicated his deep con- 
cern over the centuries-old Ecuador-Peru border controversy by inviting both the 
Ecuadorian and Peruvian Presidents to Washington to discuss the issue. The 
negative reaction of all sectors of the Ecuadorian public to the December 1960 re- 
affirmation of the Rio Protocol and the consequent damage to U.S. Government 
property (HAR, XIII: 904-5) undoubtedly inspired Kennedy's interest, for the suc- 
cess of the Kennedy "Alliance for Progress" depended on inter-American harmony. 
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Living Costs Up; Cash and Reserves Down. The internal dissension, in 
part attributable to the stirrings of pro-Castro groups in Ecuador, precipitated 
the flight of capital to foreign banks and caused the open market exchange rate to 
jump briefly to 20 sucres to the dollar from its normal rate of 17 (HAR, XIV: 240). 
The fluctuation of exchange in turn inspired the dean of the Ecuadorian press, El 
Telégrafo of Guayaquil, to argue for government controls on articles of prime 
necessity as well as an overall examination of living costs to decide which should 
be state-controlled. Economy Minister Ceballos Carrién opposed El Telégrafo's 
suggestions and called the theory of price controls a completely negative one. He 
said that the high cost of living was due to economic recovery following the eco- 
nomic stagnation that had developed under the government of former President 
Camilo Ponce Enriquez and to the more recent droughts, which had damaged the 
crops. Price controls, tried in the past, had been found impractical; therefore, 
he concluded, competing prices were the only solution. 





During the first 20 days of March the monetary reserve crisis continued, 
with a drop of $1.5 million to a total reserve of $18 million. This was $1 million 
less than on the same date in 1960. The reason given for the drop was that the 
Central Bank had sold dollars on the open market in order to regulate the rising 
exchange rate. Paralleling the decrease in monetary reserves, the amount of 
currency in circulation diminished to about $49 million, a decrease of $4.3 mil- 
lion in the first two months of 1961. The unfortunate financial climate dealt a 
death blow to the sickly Banco Ecuatoriano-Francés, which had never been able 
to recover from the financial disaster it inherited from the Banco de Abastos. 
The Banco Ecuatoriano- Francés declared itself bankrupt. 


Aid for Agriculture and Electrification. In a contract signed by Develop- 
ment Minister Nebot Velasco and American Ambassador Bernbaum, the Ecuado- 
rian Government agreed to purchase $2,250,000 worth of U.S. cotton and tobacco. 
Approximately $2 million would be spent in Ecuador, 50% for an economic devel- 
opment program, 25% for loans to private industry, and 25% for agricultural edu- 
cation and cultural interchange. This sale was made under U.S. Public Law 480, 
by which funds proceeding from the sale of U.S. agricultural surpluses are used 
for the development of the country making the purchase. Additional U.S. help 
promised six electric plants totaling 36,000 kw. with a value of almost $2 million. 
These units would be installed by the Department of Industries and Manual Arts of 
the International Cooperation Administration (ICA) in cooperation with the national 
economic planning board Junta de Planificaci6n. Technicians would travel to the 
United States for training in the operation and maintenance of the units. Mean- 
while, the board of directors of the semi-official development bank Banco de Fo- 
mento offered $60,000 in farm credit for banana planting in Manabf Province. 





Export Gains Countered by Contraband. Contrasting exports during Febru- 
ary 1961 with those of February 1960, cacao and coffee increased $355,000 and 
$500,000 respectively, while bananas suffered a $150,000 decrease because of a 
slump in the world market. Cacao growers went back to the official exchange rate 
for their exports (HAR, XIV: 240). The 1960 rice export was the largest in three 
years, with Venezuela the principal market. During the first quarter of 1961, the 
shrimp industry enjoyed the highest production in its history, exporting 1 million 
lbs. of frozen shrimp, which marketed for $1 per lb. 





Meanwhile, huge quantities of Colombian contraband continued to flow into 
the town of Ibarra (HAR, XIV: 58) on the backs of hundreds of carriers who con- 
sidered the business legitimate. In an unprecedented attack, President Velasco 
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Ibarra vigorously condemned municipal officers for their part in the contraband 
activities. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


1962 Presidential Campaign. The return of former dictator (1948-56) Ma- 
nuel Odrfa to Peru in March after a five-year absence (HAR, XIV: 241) increased 
speculation about his chances in the 1962 presidential elections. Soon after his 
arrival Odria began to make it clear that his ideas had not changed since he left 
the country in 1956, allegedly to undergo a delicate operation at the Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington. Apparently appealing to the masses of hungry, almost il- 
literate people living in the "misery belt’ around Lima, he declared that democ- 
racy was not an edible commodity and reminded the people that, when he was in 
office, he had given away government-owned land to the landless people making 
their homes near the capital. Odrfa launched a furious attack against the APRA 
Party, accusing it of treason against the country.* He also declared that the gov- 
ernment should recognize the Cuban government-in-exile as a step toward over- 
throwing Fidel Castro. He defined his political position as that of a rightist who 
leaned toward the left. 





The presence of Odrfa in Lima and his aspirations to the Presidency brought 
about a change in the political atmosphere of the country. His enemies increased 
their attacks on the sudden wealth he acquired during his term in office (HAR, XIV: 
242). In a television rebuttal, leaders of the Uni6én Nacional Odrifsta (UNO) made 
unconvincing attempts to refute these facts. New revelations immediately came 
out setting his assets close to the $3 million mark. 


Political observers believed that Odrfa's presence in Lima and the tone of 
his campaign would force the APRA Party to strengthen its collaboration with the 
government of President Manuel Prado as a means of self-preservation. There 
were indications that APRA leader Victor Radl Haya de la Torre was considering 
the. postponement of the party convention scheduled for July until an agreement 
could be reached with the Movimiento Democrdatico Peruano (MDP), Prado's polit- 
ical party, regarding a mutually acceptable candidate. In the meantime, leftist 
Fernando Belatnde Terry, leader of the Partido Accién Popular (PAP), increased 
his attacks against the government in his political campaign in northern Peru, try- 
ing to gain more support from pro-Cuban sympathizers and the APRA Rebelde, a 
dissident faction of the APRA Party. 


Pro-Cuban Subversive Activities. Ina raid on the offices of the Cuban 
press agency Prensa Latina, whose operating license had been canceled in Decem- 
ber 1960 (HAR, XIII: 907), the police jailed all the agency's personnel, including 
Rodolfo Orozco, the office manager. According to the police, subversive propa- 
ganda was found, along with proof that the personnel of the new agency were in- 
volved in activities detrimental to national security. Prensa Latina had been try- 








*This referred to the support given by the Apristas to the contract which 
would have allowed the International Petroleum Company to explore the Sechura 
desert in northern Peru. The contract had failed to materialize and had been a 
hot political issue when Odrfa staged his revolution in 1948, labeling the Apristas 
as traitors for supporting International's request for exploration rights. 
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ing to move its facilities to La Paz, Bolivia, for some time and was currently 
awaiting the necessary legal authorization. 


In another action, three members of the leftist, pro-Cuban Partido Social 
Progresista (PSP) were jailed and accused of similar subversive activities. The 
director of the pro-Cuban weekly Libertad, who had recently returned from Ha- 
vana and directed a rally in favor of Fidel Castro, was also reportedly jailed. 

The series of arrests apparently took place to suppress demonstrations against 
the invasion of Cuba by counterrevolutionary forces (see CUBA, INTERNATIONAL). 


Educational Problems. One of the greatest classroom shortages in the his- 
tory of Peru was reported as the academic year got under way early in April. The 
indications were that it would not be solved easily. The shortage existed mainly 
in the state schools but was slowly spreading to private institutions. Families 
were reportedly enrolling their children as much as four years ahead of time, some 
even before they were born. The classroom crisis had been intensified consider- 


ably by the influx of largely illiterate Indians who were migrating steadily toward 
the cities. 





A financial problem also existed at the university level. San Marcos Univer- 
sity had been operating at a deficit for many years. Students attending the univer- 
sity paid little or nothing, since the university is state-supported. However, be- 
cause of the limited funds it received from the national budget, San Marcos had 
been unable to expand its facilities and had become overcrowded. The unrest re- 
sulting from financial difficulties was aggravated by constant political campaigning 
in the university. APRA leader Luis Alberto SAnchez, re-elected as president of 


the university on April 26, 13 years after he was jailed and exiled by Odrfa in 1948, 
declared that he would cut political activities in the university, including that of 
members of his own party. However, despite his denials, his election was a vic- 
tory for the APRA within the university. 


Thousands of students were going to other countries for their higher educa- 
tion. There were an estimated 20,000 Peruvian students attending schools in the 
United States, Chile, Argentina, and Europe. Without greater government aid to 
national universities or a change in policy, it seemed that the students would con- 
tinue to go abroad for their higher education, thus lowering the level of college and 
university education at home. Many of the well-to-do paid their way abroad; others 
with high intelligence or "good connections" got scholarships. If the trend con- 
tinued, the only ones left in Peru would be the mediocre students. The teaching 
level was liable to be affected also. The government was negotiating a loan of $10 
million with the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) to build classrooms, but 
this would only partially alleviate the problem. 


New U.S. Ambassador. James Loeb was sworn in as U.S. Ambassador to 
Peru, succeeding Selden Chapin, who had resigned in September 1960 after suffer- 
ing a heart attack. Loeb, who has a Ph.D. from Northwestern University, had 
formerly been national secretary of the liberal political group Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action and an associate of Averell Harriman, now President Kennedy's 
special roving ambassador. Loeb admitted that he was not familiar with the eco- 
nomic situation in Peru but said that he believed in economic and monetary reforms 
in general for all of Latin America. 





Relations with Bolivia. After three days of conferences at Arequipa, in 
southern Peru, the Ministers of Public Works of Peru and Bolivia, Jorge Grieve 
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and Mario Sanjines respectively, signed an agreement creating mixed Peruvian- 
Bolivian commissions to study the improvement of communications between the 
two countries, including a direct telephone line between Arequipa and La Paz, and 
an increase in Bolivia's use of Peruvian port facilities. Ways would be sought to 
increase Bolivian exports through the Peruvian port of Matarani in order to meet 
the competition of the Chilean port of Antofagasta. The government of Peru had 
been trying for some time to find a solution to the decline in Bolivian shipments 
through Peruvian ports because of the higher efficiency and lower costs at Chilean 
ports. The Ministers also discussed the long-controversial subject of the use of 
Lake Titicaca to supply electrical power to improve economic conditions in the 
area. 


Development Plans; National Budget. The government announced that $63 
million would be spent during the remainder of 1961 in initiating an integrated pro- 
gram of road building and preparatory work for agrarian reform, land resettlement, 
and housing in all the 23 departments of the country. The program included the 
construction of five roads to the jungle as a first step toward future colonization 
plans. To carry out these plans, foreign credits totaling $48 million had been au- 
thorized. Export-Import Bank loans would cover imports of equipment, while pro- 
ceeds from the Development Loan Fund would be used to defray expenditures in 
local currency. Treasury funds from the 1960 budget surplus and revenues from 
the ordinary budget would cover the difference. 





To keep pace with the government's plans for economic development, a pay 
raise granted to public employees, and other expenditures, a record-breaking 
$370 million national budget went into effect for the 1961 fiscal year. Among the 


measures enacted to balance the budget were an increase in the stamp-tax on trans- 
actions, a rise in the income tax on bearer shares from 26% to 30%, a three-year 
extension of the surcharges on a wide range of nonessential and luxury imports, and 
a rise in the provisional monthly payments under the industrial and commercial 
profits tax from 0.85% to 1.5% of a firm's gross income. 


BOLIVIA 


Student Unrest Suited to Political Purpose. Violence broke out in the capi- 
tal city of La Paz in April, originating with a small spontaneous demonstration by 
high school students of the Colegio Santa Cruz. The young people were dissatisfied 
with what they thought was slow progress on the part of the Justice Department in 
handling the case of a Santa Cruz student who had been accidentally killed. The 
government insisted that the investigation was proceeding in the usual manner and 
that the students were in error. Demanding immediate action, however, a group 
of some 200 marched to the Palace of Justice. There they were joined by a hand- 
ful of reinforcements from other local schools, but a hoped-for build-up failed to 
materialize, and after a few speeches by the student leaders, the gathering quietly 
and peacefully dispersed. 





A week later, a better-organized group of approximately 5,000 university 
and high school students staged riotous demonstrations on two consecutive days, 
ostensibly to demand justice in the case of the same student. Later, however, 
the executive secretary of the national Confederacién de Estudiantes, Francisco 
Torrico, admitted that the activity had been organized primarily as a protest 
against government militiamen, who, he said, had committed a series of atroci- 
ties against Bolivian students. He added that the Revolution had perpetrated 
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what he called the "white massacre" by furnishing arms to the labor-class 
militiamen. 


In the two days of riots, the students attacked the presidential palace, munic- 
ipal and federal government buildings, and the offices of the pro-government news- 
papers La Tarde and La Nacién. The carabineros entered the melee on both 
days, armed with tear gas and fire hoses, and although considerable damage was 
done by the students in the early hours of the demonstrations, the police were able 
to disperse the crowds on each occasion without reverting to the use of arms. 





President Victor Paz Estenssoro publicly accepted the student challenge, 
astutely and quickly turning their activity to his political advantage. He pointed 
out that by avoiding the use of arms to put down the riots, his government had 
once again demonstrated its great popular strength. He then accused the rightist 
opposition party Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) of organizing and promoting 
the unrest in an attempt to disrupt the Revolution. Few members of the FSB who 
remembered the events leading up to the recent exile of leaders of the Movimiento 
Nacionalista Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA) failed to take note of the warning. 
However, to emphasize the suggestion of FSB wrongdoing, seventy armed militia- 
men attacked the home of Falange leader Mario R. Gutiérrez a few days later. 
Luckily, Gutiérrez had departed with his wife and four children shortly before, 
and the militiamen had to satisfy themselves with sacking the house. Although the 
FSB vigorously protested the verbal and physical attacks, many observers felt that 
the handwriting was on the wall for the FSB and that the President, in his own time, 
would personally supervise the "withering away" of the party's overt political life, 
just as he had done with the MNRA a few months earlier. 


Revolutionary Progress. Bolivia celebrated the ninth anniversary of the 
1952 Revolution on April 9. Although government officials spoke in glowing terms 
of the Revolution's solid accomplishments, a careful analysis of their oratory sug- 
gested that their claims were unsubstantiated. Figures released by the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) indicated that practically the only thing 
that had consistently increased its statistical position since 1952 was the number 
of labor leaders in the country (the report claimed one leader for every three 
workers). In spite of this, however, the Revolution was still in progress, and in- 
creased U.S. aid programs to Bolivia under the Kennedy administration promised 
to offset some of the economic losses that had resulted from serious decreases in 
agricultural and tin production, capital investment, and railroad activity since 
1952. The question, however, was whether this aid would bring the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment any closer to solving its problem of economic dependency. The various 
elements of the press, in their anniversary editions, were in general accord that 
the United States had propped up the Revolution for the first nine years of its exist- 
ence, but there was little or no agreement that this prop had been structurally sound. 
The opposition press indicated that the United States had been "hoodwinked" by the 
"tyrannical" Paz Estenssoro government, while the consensus of the pro-government 
press seemed to suggest somewhat ungratefully that if the United States did not sup- 
ply the funds the government needed, the USSR would. 





Juan Lechin--Grass Roots Politician. Vice President Juan Lechfn Oquendo 
was re-elected as the leader of the workers' Central Obrera Boliviana (COB) with 
surprisingly little opposition. After having successfully walked a political tight 
wire for almost half a year, bearing the responsibilities of both labor leader and 
Vice President with unique talent, Lechfn had had his balance somewhat threatened 
during his recent trip to the United States. Appearing before President Kennedy 
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and other U.S. Government officials with a request for a $20 million emergency 
loan, Lechin had intimated that the purpose of the loan was to sidetrack popular 
demands to accept a Russian aid offer of $150 million (HAR, XIV: 246). This ap- 
peal had naturally met with some success in Washington, but at the same time it 
had aroused considerable opposition in the leftist sectors of the MNR labor move- 
ment at home. Once back in Bolivia, however, Lechin righted himself with the 
practiced dexterity of a polished professional, and on April 15 the chief of the 
MNR leftist wing, Ernesto Ayala Mercado, gave him his unqualified endorsement. 
Ayala Mercado further stated that the leftist wing of the MNR represented the 
"most advanced and most numerous element within the MNR" and that "sooner or 
later it would obtain the power to put Lechin in the Presidency." This development, 
coupled with Lechin's re-election to the leadership of COB, led most observers to 
agree that the Vice President had somehow gained strength rather than losing it, as 
could have been expected. 


"Time" Criticized by the FSTMB. The leftist miners' union Federaci6n 
Sindical de Trabajadores Mineros de Bolivia (FSTMB), of which Lechin is the 
head, vigorously protested an April 14 article in Time magazine which stated that 
"no Latin American nation has received more U.S. aid than Bolivia, and few have 
less to show for it.'' The article went on to attack Vice President Lechfn, calling 
him the ''demagogic leader of the tin miners" who "forced thousands of feather- 
bedding new workers onto the government mine payroll." The article concluded 
with the tongue-in-cheek observation that 'Even the tin miners' Lechin may under- 
stand that time is growing short," for he "wept publicly" in Washington when the 
Inter-American Development Bank granted Bolivia a $10 million loan. Calling 
Time the "spokesman of the backward and overbearing U.S. plutocracy,'' FSTMB 
secretary general Mario Térrez Callejas criticized the article bitterly and at the 
same time rejected the "injustices promulgated against the Bolivian people and the 
Bolivian Government by monopolistic multimillionaire Yankees." He also expressed 
the FSTMB's "solidarity with the Cuban Revolution." 





The American Embassy quickly published a statement indicating that the opin- 
ion expressed by Time did not represent government thinking and that U.S. publi- 
cations were free to say what they chose. The FSTMB, however, rejected this 
statement, claiming that Time was not a "private publication" and that "everybody 
knows it expresses the feelings of the U.S. plutocracy, which manages the imperi- 
alistic policies of the United States." 


The Cuban Affair. The Bolivian press either defended or attacked the United 
States for its part in the Cuban invasion fiasco (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL) 
in accordance with pre-established editorial policies. Anti-U.S. press sources 
reveled in stories of the aborted invasion, stressing especially the intervention an- 
gle. Pro-U.S. sources, on the other hand, tended to treat lightly or to ignore al- 
together the legal and moral implications of the U.S. position. 





A former Bolivian ambassador to Cuba indicated that Castro had strengthened 
his position in Bolivia because of the "calculated" invasion. He stated in a confi- 
dential letter to the Hispanic American Report that the Bolivian people supported 
the Castro government because of the "spectacular"' achievements made in Cuba, 
which, he said, "appealed to the Latin American imagination." 





COMIBOL Sued by Aramayo. When the Bolivian revolutionary government 
was catapulted into power in April 1952, the nationalization of the mines was its 
battle cry. In April 1961, Carlos Victor Aramayo, one of the subsequently dis- 
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possessed tin mining tycoons, again seized the headlines in Bolivia with a battle 
cry of his own against the state mining entity Corporaci6én Minera Boliviana (CO- 
MIBOL) and the "Triangular Operation" (HAR, XIII: 912) with whose aid the 
COMIBOL expected to inject new life into the Bolivian mining industry. Aramayo 
threatened the operation with a legal suit to recover some $20 million, which he 
felt was the amount that the mine seizures had cost him. His approach was to 
launch a court attack on the West German holding company of Salzgitter, the ad- 
ministrative backbone of the "Triangular Operation," by charging it with interven- 
tion in a previously signed contract between him and the government. 


The government's position was much less involved. It simply stated that 
Aramayo had already signed an agreement with COMIBOL on settlement terms and 
that further interference by him would be illegal and unjust. As proof, Minister of 
Mines Nuflo Chavez Ortiz stated that Aramayo had received a total of $2,931,000 
in indemnification by the end of 1960, in accordance with their agreement. Charges 
of treason against Aramayo rang throughout the country, but the real effect, if any, 
of his assault on COMIBOL was yet to be determined. 


Gold Production Up. A marked improvement over 1959 figures was noted 
in the 1960 gold production of the South American Gold and Platinum Company, 
which performs dredging and mining operations throughout South America. The 
company's total gold output for 1960 was an estimated 190,191 fine ounces as 
against 136,000 fine ounces in the preceding year. Bolivian operations alone con- 
tributed 24,500 fine ounces to the total output of the company. The increase in 
Bolivian production resulted when dredge operations reached the principal mining 
area on the Kaka River northeast of La Paz. 





CHILE 


Election Aftermath. The electoral board for the March congressional elec- 
tions (HAR, XIV: 298) continued its attempts to settle cases of disputed congres- 
sional seats in order to determine the final results at least a week before the open- 
ing of the regular session of Congress on May 21. A complaint by Juan Luis Maur4s, 
Radical Party candidate, against Juan de Dios Carmona, of the Partido Demécrata 
Cristiano (PDC), originally believed elected as one of the senators for the provinces 
of Tarapacdé and Antofagasta, occasioned a violent controversy. Both the PDC and 
the leftist coalition Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP) demanded a public recount 
of the votes in the presence of supporters of both candidates, since the board con- 
tained a majority of pro-Radical members. Refusing to accept this suggestion on 
the grounds that a public recount would violate the rules, the electoral board tallied 
the votes in private. It then announced that Maur4s had won the election instead of 
Carmona and proceeded to burn the ballots. In protest, the PDC voted to boycott 
Congress if the board's action were not corrected, and the FRAP, pleading for jus- 
tice and the preservation of the moral structure of the electoral process, threatened 
to do likewise. Rightists feared that such a step would throw the two groups together 
in a coalition and also that the discrediting of the electoral system would have ser- 
ious consequences. Although the liberal newspaper El Mercurio expressed approv- 


al of the board's actions, there were also some protests from Radical and Liberal 
Party members. 





Members of the Radical Party, the Liberal Party, and the Partido Conserva- 
dor Unido (PCU) signed a pact to join forces in the election of the new presiding 
officers of the two houses of Congress, as well as committee chairman and direc- 
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tors of government-sponsored agencies. This arrangement seemed to indicate 

that the Radical Party, which had refused to form a left-center coalition with the 
PDC, would continue to support the government unless policy changes took place 

in the national convention to be held in June. An agrarian reform bill prepared by 
the Radical Party was presented to President Jorge Alessandri Rodrfguez and would 
be introduced at the opening sessions of Congress. The magazine Ercilla com- 
mented that the Radical Party hoped to pave its way to the Presidency in 1964 with 
two or three such projects. However, all the political parties were reportedly 
sponsoring agrarian reform legislation of some kind. 


Disturbed by their losses in the elections, the two right-wing parties studied 
policies and laid new plans. A youth conference of the Liberal Party expressed 
dissatisfaction with party leadership and demanded more effective collaboration 
with Alessandri. Temporary chairman Miguel Huerta said that the party's strong 
support of the capitalistic system did not mean that it refused to recognize errors 
and injustices that had been committed; the party was ready to back indispensable 
reforms so long as they would not cause the loss of basic freedoms. The PCU se- 
lected Héctor Correa as its new chairman and agreed on a policy of continued sup- 
port for Alessandri, but with a more constructive presentation of ideas, projects, 
and even objections. Correa pointed out the need to consider other viewpoints in 
the process of striving for the adoption of policies. 


In the leftist camp, Communist senators and deputies held a three-day meet- 
ing to work out their political stand for the new session of Congress; they also 
agreed to intensify their propaganda program in rural areas. It was rumored that 
Salvador Allende would turn over the chairmanship of the FRAP to Carlos Montero, 


rich landowner and chairman of the Partido Demécrata Nacional (PDN). A group 
of PDN members decided to reconstitute the Partido Demécrata (PD) following a 
divergence of opinion during a meeting. The PDN had been formed by the PD and 
the Partido Nacional Popular (PANAPO) during September 1960 (HAR, XIII: 639). 


Congressional representatives and provincial chairmen of the PDC, attending 
a convention to determine the party's policy, expressed three principal points of 
view. One group maintained that the party should maintain good relations with the 
right, to which many young people had belonged before they joined the PDC. A 
second faction felt that the party was not strong enough to seek the Presidency alone 
and advocated a coalition of some kind. A third group favored leading the party 
more toward the left and attempting to gain the Presidency without coalition aid. 
This section, led by Senator-elect Radomiro Tomic, favored an agrarian reform 
program that would modify the system of land holding and eliminate large planta- 
tions; it also wished to reform the labor code and take action against monopolies. 
The fundamental portions of Tomic's program were approved by the convention. 
Tomic's opinions apparently differed with those of the party chairman, Senator 
Eduardo Frei, who felt that the PDC could go no further left without becoming al- 
lied with the Communists and Socialists. 


Reaction to Cuban Invasion. The counterrevolutionary invasion of Cuba 
(see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL) triggered leftist pro-Castro demonstrations and 
attacks against President Kennedy and the United States. The labor union Central 
Unica de Trabajadores de Chile (CUTCH) called a 24-hour walkout and a demon- 
stration in Santiago to protest the invasion. Some 30,500 laborers and employees 
of a total of 315,277 union members throughout the nation reportedly took part in 
the walkout. In the coal belt of Lota, in Concepcién Province, approximately 60% 
of the workers participated, the miners marching through the town and burning 
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Kennedy in effigy. Public utilities and private transportation operated normally, 
but some transportation services were affected. The large U.S.-owned copper 
companies, the Huachipato steel mill, and most areas with large concentrations of 
workers carried on as usual. In Concepci6n, a student attack on the U.S. consu- 
late resulted in the arrest of 15 persons and serious injuries to two. 


In Santiago, sources reported anywhere from 3,000 to 8,000 in attendance at 
the CUTCH demonstration. Police equipped with tear gas bombs and water trucks 
stood by as the mob gathered before the speakers' platform, on which rested a 
huge portrait of Fidel Castro. CUTCH president Clotario Blest Riffo expressed 
the sentiments of the group by saying that all of Latin America supported Cuba. 
After burning Kennedy in effigy, the crowd surged toward the Cuban Embassy, 
pausing in front of La Moneda presidential palace to demand a new government 
policy toward Cuba. The Radical Party and the PDC denied reports that they had 
agreed to participate in the demonstration. During the week of the invasion, police 
patrolled Santiago streets in order to protect U.S. Embassy offices, the Ambassa- 
dor's residence, and buildings housing U.S. companies. 


In reply to pressure from the FRAP, the Foreign Minister emphasized that 
foreign policy lay in the hands of the President and that all treaties to which Chile 
subscribed would be observed. In answer to a cable from the acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Cuba requesting support for the Castro government, the Foreign 
Minister said that Chile would give its full cooperation, in any of the international 
organizations where Cuban problems were discussed, for clearing up questions of 
fact, bringing about peaceful solutions, and maintaining respect for the sovereignty 
and independence of all nations. Undersecretary of the Interior Jaime Silva told 
Cuban exiles that Chile did not recognize governments in exile. 


Violent reactions emanated from opposition parties. The Communist El Siglo 
hurled accusations against the United States for its role in the invasion and its pol- 
icy of intervention. FRAP's Allende thundered out that if the United States could 
subject Cuba today, there would be no independent future for Chile. The PDC na- 
tional council said that no matter what the party thought of the Castro government, 
nothing justified intervention or invasion by another country. Some observers had 
predicted that the PDC would favor the invasion since chairman Frei had previously 
announced that his party was not pro-Castro. As a restatement of the Buenos Aires 
Declaration of 1960 evolved by Christian Democratic parties from all over the con- 
tinent, the PDC expressed its belief in the legality of the revolution and in Castro's 
original program as valid for Latin America. The party criticized Castro's unjus- 
tifiable failure to hold elections and the distortions, exaggerations, and abuses con- 
nected with his government. It added that neither capitalism nor Communism was 
the solution for Chile. Right-wing and centrist groups were slow to react; the Lib- 
eral Party finally came out with a statement that the invasion was the first effective 
step toward freedom for the island. 





Cabinet Shift. The resignation, allegedly for health reasons, of Foreign 
Minister German Vergara Donoso, a career diplomat of more than 40 years' serv- 
ice, caused a flurry of speculation concerning the possible connection of the move 
with the Chilean attitude toward Cuba. Vergara Donoso had maintained a hands-off 
attitude on Cuba and favored a policy of nonintervention; his statement of this policy 
had won praise from Cuban Foreign Minister Rail Roa in his keynote address at 
the Organization of American States (OAS) conference of foreign ministers in San- 
tiago (HAR, XII: 396, 451) in 1959. The Alessandri government had reportedly 
been under growing pressure from Liberals, Conservatives, and Radicals to stif- 
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fen its approach to Castro and swing into line behind the United States. Vergara 
Donoso continued as a Cabinet adviser with the rank of ambassador. Justice Min- 
ister Enrique OrtGzar Escobar was to double temporarily as Foreign Minister. 
Defense Minister Carlos Vial Infante also relinquished his post for reasons of 
health. Joaquin Fernandez Fernandez, a one-time Foreign Minister and Ambas- 
sador to France, was named to replace him. The Senate had just thrown out a mo- 
tion to censure Vial Infante for abusing his position in connection with dismissal 
and retirement benefits for the Armed Forces. The Cabinet shift represented the 
first since September 1960, when Finance Minister Roberto Vergara Herrera and 
several others resigned (HAR, XIII: 638). The London Economist, however, pre- 
saged that the gains of the Radicals in the March elections would cause the party 
to press for a general Cabinet reorganization. 


FMJD Congress. The Cuban problem reared its head again as the central 
theme at a meeting of the international youth organization Federaci6én Mundial de 
la Juventud Democrfatica (FMJD) held in Santiago. A Communist-dominated organ- 
ization with headquarters in Budapest, the FMJD also includes non- Marxist groups. 
The conference drew 150 youth representatives from Latin America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. It was preceded by a tempestuous polemic among Chilean newspapers 
and politicians. El Mercurio published an FMJD bulletin which had been distrib- 
uted to Chinese Communist youth, and the PDC issued a statement that the FMJD 
was a Communist propaganda organ, citing proof from past episodes. In the right- 
wing area, Liberal Party youth decided to attend the congress, while the PCU took 
a negative stand. The selection of the Radical youth group to organize the congress 
set off a conflict within the party between those opposing participation in a Commu- 
nist-controlled movement and those favoring attendance, provided the youth kept 





in mind their democratic principles. The executive committee of the party made 
the final positive decision. 


The discussion topics set up by the Radical youth group included the Cuban 
Revolution, solidarity with peoples fighting for independence, freedom, democracy, 
peace and disarmament, national sovereignty, and the economic situation of Latin 
American youth; however, the congress concentrated on passing resolutions favor- 
ing solidarity with Cuba and an end to Yankee imperialism. Such leftist notables 
as the Cuban Ambassador to Chile, FRAP president Allende, and Communist dep- 
uties were in attendance as guests. However, during the second day of meetings, 
an unidentified person set off a stink bomb during a speech by a Soviet delegate, 
causing a near riot. In the attempt to hunt out the offender, several youths arbi- 
trarily attacked and injured an El Diario Ilustrado newspaperman; two others 
were also hurt in the resulting melee. The remainder of the congress, reduced 
from the originally-scheduled six days to four days, apparently continued in the 
same vein, the last session attracting only 34 representatives. Several sources 
commented on the failure of the congress, and some criticized the government for 
permitting it to take place. 





Antarctic Dispute. Following reports of the establishment of an Argentine 
military base on Larsen Island, in the Antarctic, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
reaffirmed Chilean sovereignty over the island, based on a 1940 decree. However, 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee approved the ratification of the Antarctic 
Treaty signed in Washington in 1959. The vote was unanimous and followed more 
than a year of delayed action and political maneuvering. Following approval in the 
Senate, the treaty remained pending in the Chamber of Deputies. Further discus- 
sion on the boundary protocols with Argentina was postponed by the Senate because 
of statements made by Argentine President Frondizi on his visit to Deception Island 
in March (HAR, XIV: 250, 254-5). 
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Copper Developments. In answer to reports that the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany and the Kennecott Copper Corporation had been negotiating with the govern- 
ment for special agreements on concessions and guarantees on new investments in 
Chilean copper totaling $300 million, Anaconda president Charles Brinckerhoff an- 
nounced that only "conversations" were being held. Brinckerhoff, however, re- 
ported that Anaconda planned to invest $10 million in the expansion of present in- 
stallations at Chuquicamata and $15 million in the construction of a copper refinery 
at Chafiaral, in Atacama Province. According to the Official Gazette, the Braden 
Copper Company, a Kennecott subsidiary, had also applied to the Minister of Econ- 
omy for a capital subscription of $6 million. Of this figure, $3,170,000 was to be 
for foreign credit for Chilean currency expenditures, and the remainder for equip- 
ment, machinery, and the like from abroad. 








With regard to the apparent negotiations by the copper companies with the 
government, the PDC-oriented magazine Mensaje published an article by Senator- 
elect Tomic. As had the Socialist daily Ultima Hora, Tomic attacked the secrecy 
of the negotiations and maintained that the copper companies were demanding un- 
reasonable guarantees for their new investments. He advocated that the marketing 
of copper be under Chilean Government control and that the domestic industrializa- 
tion of copper be increased. He criticized the government for its weakness in as- 
serting its rights and in failing to conduct a copper policy consonant with the coun- 
try's interests. 





Budget Surplus and Taxation. According to an audit by the government con- 
troller's office, the Alessandri administration finished the fiscal year of 1960 with 
a budget surplus of 24.6 million escudos ($23.37 million). In foreign currency, 





however, the position was reversed, with expenditures exceeding income by some 
$205,901. The government had drawn 15,029,512 escudos ($14,278,037) against 
the national disaster fund set up by the constitution to cope with emergencies such 
as earthquakes and floods. Utilized mainly in the ten earthquake- devastated prov- 
inces and the northern areas facing acute unemployment problems, the fund had 
dropped to only 909,227 escudos ($863,765). Despite the favorable yearly balance 
sheet, the fiscal deficit of several years' standing officially rose above 100 million 
escudos ($95 million). In order to close the gap between income and expenditure 
in 1960, the government was forced to float 87.6 million escudos ($83.22 million) 
in treasury bonds for the domestic market and 12.4 million escudos ($11.78 mil- 
lion) abroad. 


While the government proudly announced its second year with a budget sur- 
plus, Communist Deputy José Cademfrtori, a University of Chile economist, pro- 
claimed that the "surplus" was in reality one of the biggest deficits in the history 
of Chilean public finance; the favorable appearance, he said, had been achieved by 
altering accounting methods. He stated that, if audited under the former system, 
the balance sheet would show a deficit of 76 million escudos ($72.2 million); this 
was confirmed by the fact that the national debt had risen in 1960 instead of dimin- 
ishing. The government made no comment in answer to Cadema4rtori's statements. 
The Communist Deputy also attacked the government's taxation policy as regressive, 
reporting that a tax loss of some 30 million escudos ($28.5 million) was due to the 
economic slump. 


Following a study in the United States, internal revenue chief Eduardo Urzta 
Merino laid plans to circumvent tax evasion. An investigation of the present tax 
collection system, made in conjunction with experts from the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA), revealed the need for an investigatory division and in- 
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flexible justice for evaders, as well as sufficient qualified personnel. To cover 
the cost of increasing the internal staff and acquiring modern electronic machines, 
the government authorized a 5 million escudo ($37.5 million) addition to the regu- 
lar budget. The ICA also agreed to provide grants for 30 tax officials to study tax 
collections methods used in the United States. Urzta Merino announced that, wher- 
ever modifications in the tax code called for intervention by Congress, projects 
would be prepared and submitted. 


Cost of Living. Passing through Santiago en route to the Seventh Regional 
Conference of the International Labor Organization (ILO) in Buenos Aires, ILO 
director general David A. Morse complimented Chile on its Ten-Year Development 
Program. While in Chile, Morse received a letter signed by CUTCH president 
Blest dramatically outlining the disparity between the sum of 89.26 escudos ($84.80) 
per month needed by a family of four to attain minimum living standards as set forth 
by the International Labor Code, and the actual guaranteed income of 41.28 escudos 
($39.24) in Chile. The letter pointed out that as a result of the deficit, many work- 
ers' families lived in slums, housed in shacks with no plumbing or electricity; the 
children were undernourished, and the worker himself so underfed that he could 
not produce at a maximum rate. In the case of white-collar workers, the letter 
reported, the minimum monthly salary set by law was 66.18 escudos ($62. 87), 
whereas private surveys initiated by the national union of employees in private in- 
dustry and commerce Confederaci6n de Empleados Particulares de Chile indicated 
that a minimum of 93 escudos ($88.35) was needed. In addition, government em- 
ployees earned as much as 20% below the rates for white-collar workers. 





The cost of living continued to creep up; January showed an advance of 1. 8%, 


largely the result of a seasonal rise in the price of food, according to El Mercurio. 
March presented a 0.7% rise covering all areas of the consumer price index. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Cabinet Reshuffled. The rumors of Cabinet changes which had circulated 
for several weeks were confirmed on April 24 when Economy Minister Alvaro C. 
Alsogaray resigned at the request of President Arturo Frondizi. The general re- 
shuffle that followed affected a large part of the Cabinet; two more of the eight 
Ministers and six of the 12 Secretaries resigned, including Minister of Public 
Works and Services Alberto R. Constantini, Foreign Minister Diédgenes Taboada, 
and the following Secretaries: Finance, Ram6én C. Lequerica; Transportation, 
Manuel F. Castello; Energy and Fuels, Luis A. Polledo; Public Works, Pascual 
Palazzo; Agriculture and Livestock, Ernesto Malaccorto; and Industry and Min- 
ing (also acting as Secretary of Commerce), Carlos A. Juni. Also joining in the 
wave of resignations were the Undersecretaries of Economy, Industry, and Mining; 
the president, vice-president, and director of the Central Bank; the president of 
the Banco de la Nacié6n; and the president of the national meat board Junta Nacio- 
nal de Carnes, Alfredo Peralta Ramos. 





The new Ministers and Secretaries appointed a few days later were Roberto 
Teodoro Alemann, Minister of Economy; Arturo Acevedo, Minister of Public 
Works and Services; Adolfo Mugica, Foreign Minister; José A. Blanco, Secretary 
of Industry and Mining; Pedro M. Garcia Oliver, Secretary of Commerce; Jorge 
Wehbe, Secretary of Finance; Vicente Nicol4s Branca, Secretary of Energy and 
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Fuels; and César Ignacio Urien, Secretary of Agriculture and Livestock. No Sec- 
retaries of Transportation or Public Works had been appointed by the end of April. 


The new Minister of Economy had been the financial attaché of the Argentine 
Embassy in Washington. He stated that his program would be to maintain stabili- 
zation, strengthen the position of the peso, and encourage domestic savings and the 
investment of foreign capital in the country. "The economic and monetary policy 
of the last three years should not be changed, "' he said. He added that economic 
development and monetary stabilization would be his motto. The present economic 
plan had been launched on January 1, 1959 (HAR, XII: 49). 


These statements justified an editorial in La Naci6én which considered the 
Cabinet changes unnecessary and, although expected, paradoxically surprising. 
The newspaper speculated that the changes in the Cabinet implied a trend to the 
right. None of the new officials was a member of the President's party, Unién 
Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI). They were, on the contrary, Conservative 
leaders or closely associated with Conservative circles. The President could 
only have acted with the 1962 elections in mind, the paper added. A New York 
Times correspondent wrote that perhaps Frondizi was trying to preserve his eco- 
nomic program by bringing in a new team not previously identified with former 
Minister Alsogaray. Labor and the masses of the people had resented his pro- 
tracted austerity program, and he had also been opposed by powerful military 
figures, the correspondent recalled. The Economist speculated that Alsogaray's 
fall was due to his opposition to a larger budgetary deficit demanded by the then 
Minister of Public Works Constantini, who deemed it necessary in order to finance 
the railway, road, and housing programs. Lt. Gen. Pedro Eugenio Aramburu, the 
former President of the provisional government that took power after the ousting 
of dictator Juan Domingo Perén in September 1955 (HAR, VIII: 528), denied having 
influenced the President during the recent crisis, as claimed in some circles. 


The governmental changes were reflected in the stock market. The value of 
the peso dropped, the exchange rate with relation to the dollar changing from 82.52 
to 83.90 pesos. The Central Bank immediately dumped $56 million into the market, 
and the exchange rate stabilized again at 82.60 pesos to the dollar. The recovery 
was also helped by the government's announcement that there would be no changes 
in economic policy. 


End of Army Crisis. The crisis in the Armed Forces, which had culminated 
with the acceptance of Lt. Gen. Carlos S. Toranzo Montero's resignation as Com- 
mander-in-Chief (HAR, XIV: 251-2), was partly resolved after the appointment of 
General Radl Alejandro Poggi to the same position. Later, two Army generals and 
two other minor officers, supposedly supporters of Toranzo Montero, were relieved 
of duty. 





However, during and as a consequence of these events, high army and navy 
officers exchanged long letters of mutual criticism which almost changed the crisis 
into a paper war. Secretary of the Army Rosendo M. Fraga's answer to Toranzo 
Montero's letter of criticism of the government was not released to the press. Its 
circulation was limited to high army circles. On the other hand, front pages car- 
ried a long letter written to Toranzo Montero by Admiral Isaac F. Rojas, former 
Vice President of the provisional government formed after the ousting of Peré6n. 
Rojas backed Toranzo Montero's criticism of the present government, which the 
Admiral called "a continuation of the Peronista dictatorship and a complacent 
agent of Communist penetration." Secretary of the Navy Rear Admiral Gast6n C. 
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Clement immediately imposed a ten-day house arrest on Rojas and sent him a let- 
ter not released for publication. In the same writing spree, Rojas retorted with a 
long and widely-publicized answer. He claimed that the Secretary of the Navy had 
misinterpreted his statement, and he repeated the same criticism of Frondizi's 
government, pointing out that the offer to mediate between Cuba and the United 
States (HAR, XIV: 254) was one among many proofs of the government's connivance 
with Communism. He also defended his right, as a citizen and a retired Navy offi- 
cer, to express his own opinions. 


La Capital, a Rosario newspaper, criticized the Secretary of the Navy for 
the house arrest imposed on Rojas, one of the heroes of the anti- Per6én revolution. 
In general, however, newspapers commented favorably on the new role assumed 
by the Armed Forces in national politics. In one of its excellent analyses of the 
domestic situation, La Nacién pointed out that the more moderate elements in the 
Army, backed by high officers in the Navy and the Air Force, had imposed their 
will on the die-hard gorila generals, who had always favored interference with the 
government's policy. The moderate group, called the Logia del Drag6n Verde 
(Green Dragon Lodge), wanted to defend republican institutions without getting in- 
volved in everyday politics. The New York Times said that the legalistas had 
displaced the golpistas (those favoring a coup) within the Army. 





UCRI Victorious in San Luis, Misiones, and Chubut Elections. Voters in 
the province of San Luis went to the polls on April 9 to renew one-third of the pro- 
vincial Chamber of Deputies; eleven communities in the province elected their city 
councils the same day. UCRI candidates were the only ones running for the ten 
seats in the provincial Chamber of Deputies. The Communist Party had had its 
list removed from the contest, and all other parties had failed to register their 
candidates in time (HAR, XIV: 252-3). La Prensa commented that there would be 
no election, but simply a counting of votes cast for the UCRI, which, of course, 
won all the seats. The new Chamber would be formed by 21 UCRI members and 
nine deputies of the Partido Democrd4tico Liberal. The municipal elections, in 
which all the provincial parties took part, were also won by the UCRI in all 11 
communities. 





The province of Misiones held municipal elections in each of its 73 districts, 
with UCRI in first place in the majority of the races, followed by the Partido Demo- 
cratico Liberal and the Unién Radical del Pueblo (UCRP). UCRI candidates were 
also elected to the city councils of three communities in the province of Chubut. 


New Dioceses and Archdioceses Created. To keep up with the increasing 
population, Pope John XXIII designated two new metropolitan archdioceses and 11 
new dioceses in Argentina, raising the total number of archdioceses in the country 
to 11 and the number of dioceses to 34. The bill creating the new ecclesiastical 
structure was approved by the Senate. The costs, which would be met by the 
national government, were estimated at 770,000 pesos ($9,277) for the installation 
of the new sees and 5,775,000 pesos ($69,578) for annual maintenance. The bill 
was sent to the Chamber of Deputies for final approval. 





Reaction to Cuban Events. News of the invasion attempts in Cuba (see CUBA 
and INTERNATIONAL) provoked a variety of reactions in Argentina. Officially, 
the nation reiterated its traditional support of nonintervention in the domestic or 
external affairs of another state. In the United Nations, Argentine Ambassador 
Mario Amadeo expressed satisfaction with President Kennedy's statement that the 
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U.S. Government would under no circumstances engage in armed intervention in 
Cuba, carefully differentiating between "armed intervention" and "help for the 
rebels.'' He rejected the intervention of the Soviet Union in a Hemispheric prob- 
lem and supported the Venezuelan resolution reaffirming the competence of the 
Organization of American States (OAS) to resolve the dispute. 


A frequently-voiced opinion was that, while the Latin Americans had wel- 
comed the overthrow of the Batista tyranny, the Cuban Revolution had been made 
a tool of Communist penetration in the Hemisphere, and revolutionary leader Fidel 
Castro had fallen back on the same totalitarian practices he had originally sought 
to destroy. However, there were numerous demonstrations throughout the month 
in favor of the Castro regime, especially among university students; those in 
Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, and La Plata were broken up by the police. During an 
official visit of U.S. Ambassador to Argentina Roy R. Rubottom to Cérdoba, his 
car was attacked by the students at the university as the demonstrators shouted 
"Viva Castro!" and "; Viva Cuba!" and tore the U.S. and Argentine flags from 
the car's fenders. 


The Cuban Government's continuation of executions aroused Argentine human- 
itarian spirits. In his Easter message, Archbishop of Buenos Aires Antonio Cardi- 
nal Caggiano denounced the continued executions and the suppression of the Catholic 
Church in Cuba; and President Frondizi later sent a personal telegram to the Cuban 
President requesting that the death penalty not be imposed on the rebel prisoners. 
An editorial in the Rosario daily La Capital also denounced the executions. The 
major political parties, UCRI and UCRP, did not take official positions with regard 
to the Cuban situation, and individual party members were divided on the issue. 
The Federaci6n Nacional de Partidos del Centro (FNPC), the Partido Socialista 
Democrftico (PSD), the Partido Socialista Argentino (PSA), and the Partido Demé- 
crata Cristiano (PDC) declared their hostility to the Castro regime. There were 
many variations of a third position, as a writer for La Naci6én pointed out, includ- 
ing the "impartial third position, '' which gave equal import to intervention from 
within and without the continent; "the historical third position, ' which held that 
Cuba was headed for Communism, but the United States bore the entire blame; ''the 
silent third position, '' adopted by the UCRI and UCRP; and "'the gentlemanly third 
position, '' occupied by the octogenarian senator Alfredo L. Palacios (HAR, XIV: 
16i-2), that stood for solidarity with Castro but clemency for the vanquished. 


Frondizi-Quadros Meeting. President Frondizi and Brazilian President 
Quadros met in the Brazilian frontier town of Uruguaiana, on the Uruguay River, 
for a two-day session of consultation and discussion (see BRAZIL). At the end of 
the meeting, a joint declaration was issued in which both Presidents stated that 
their governments would guide their international policy in accordance with their 
Western and Christian tradition, their status in South America, and their continen- 
tal responsibilities. They formally declared their intention to defend representa- 
tive democracy, to accelerate the fulfillment of the development plans for Latin 
America, and to reject extracontinental intervention, whether direct or indirect. 
National sovereignty would be respected, they agreed. They also emphasized the 
need to implement the resolutions set forth in the Act of Bogota (HAR, XIII: 653-7). 
President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress (HAR, XIV: 267), they declared, would 
be a strong help to Operation Pan America. An economic declaration emphasized 
the need for further exchange between the two countries and reiterated their mutual 
backing of the Latin American Free Trade Pact signed in Montevideo in February 
1960 (HAR, XIII: 132-3). 
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A direct reference to the Cuban situation, the main object of concern in the 
Americas at the time, was carefully avoided. This was strongly criticized by sev- 
eral newspapers, La Prensa among them. The Presidents' joint declaration, the 
paper editorialized, was a collection of contradictory, vague generalities that made 
it worthless. Silence on the Cuban situation showed either fear to deal with the 
problem openly or a desire to hide the failure to write a really meaningful declara- 
tion. A Christian Science Monitor correspondent, however, wrote that the rejec- 
tion of outside intervention in Hemispheric affairs, in conformity with former inter- 
American agreements, was a clear sign of a pro-Western, anti-Communist mood. 
La Naci6én felt that the declaration involved a pro-Western attitude, showing a 
change in the Brazilian neutralist trend. The newspaper added, however, "It is ev- 
ident that there still exist two leadership trends in South America, with Argentina 
clearly pro-Western and Brazil showing a neutralist attitude." 





Antarctic Treaty Ratified. The Antarctic Treaty, signed by 12 nations in 
Washington on December 1, 1959, was ratified by a 95-2 vote in the Argentine 
Chamber of Deputies after long debates and repeated sessions which had lacked the 
necessary quorum. Final approval in the Chamber of Deputies, which followed the 
Senate's approval, was voted for by UCRI members and the three Conservative dep- 
uties. Members of the UCRP, the Bloque Radical Nacional y Popular, and the sin- 
gle member representing the Partido Defensa Provincial of Tucum4n did not parti- 
cipate in the vote. Argentina and Chile, participants in a three-way dispute with 
Great Britain over Antarctic claims only a month earlier (HAR, XIV: 254-5), had 
been the only signatory countries which had not ratified the treaty. In Chile, it still 
lacked the sanction of the Chamber of Deputies (see p. 353). The principal objec- 
tion to the treaty had been the fear that it would compromise the nation's claims to 
sovereignty in the southern region and lead to the internationalization of the Antarc- 
tic continent. Although the document specifically stated that it did not in any way 
affect national claims in the region, a La Prensa editorial noted that a member of 
Great Britain's House of Lords had stated on February 18, 1960, that the safeguard- 
ing of eventual national rights by the treaty was an arrangement purely for the Ar- 
gentine and Chilean "national pride" and that the only long-term arrangement would 
be internationalization. Objection was also made to the 30-year duration of the 
treaty, during which time signatory nations would be unable to withdraw from the 
agreement. 





Budget Deficit Studied. Ever since the national budget for the fiscal year 
1960-61 was passed by Congress in December (HAR, XIII: 917), it had been the 
subject of speculation and criticism. The projected deficit for the period was 
19,759 million pesos ($238.1 million), but the Argentine Chamber of Commerce 
had been quick to point out the inconsistencies in the budget figures and those pre- 
sented by the individual state-owned enterprises, which brought the deficit to an 
estimated 36,029.3 million pesos ($434.1 million). Disputes over the handling of 
the deficit explained, in part, Alsogaray's resignation. 





Reports during April estimated that new requests for funds from the state 
companies could, if granted, increase the deficit to 50,000 million pesos ($602. 4 
million). Alsogaray had insisted that no steps would be taken which could lead to 
the increase; however, following a meeting by President Frondizi with his advisers, 
the state enterprises were asked to submit revisions in their individual budgets, 
which would then be incorporated in a budgetary revision bill to be presented in 
Congress in May. Although Alsogaray accused certain officials in the state com- 
panies of ''sabotaging" the carrying out of their budget plans, the fact remained 
that the deficit as originally announced had been too optimistic. 
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Frondizi approved Alsogaray's plans for reorganization of the Argentine 
merchant fleet, continuing the study of transferral of the river fleet to private 
ownership; he also approved the application of a long-discussed emergency recov- 
ery plan for the railroads and the dismissal of 40,000 unnecessary railway employ- 
ees, an increase in taxes on income in the upper brackets and reduction of taxes 
for the working classes, and a general tightening up on expenditures in the admin- 
istration. The President noted that governmental efforts to cut down expenditures 
should be equal to the efforts demanded from private citizens in the attempt to ac- 
complish the recovery and expansion of the nation's economy. 


Floods in the North. The Paran4 River and its tributaries, swollen by 
rains which had been almost continuous since mid-March, left hundreds homeless 
in the northern provinces of Chaco, Corrientes, Entre Rfos, Santa Fe, Tucuman, 
and Santiago del Estero. In many areas, both highway and railroad communications 
were cut off, isolating towns from their food supplies. Flooding was worst in the 
interior areas where tributaries had overflowed their banks, and although the waters 
had begun to recede by the end of April, the situation in the important river port of 
Rosario continued to be serious. Emergency precautions were being taken in the 
delta area of Buenos Aires Province as high waters approached the River Plate re- 
gion. The cotton, sorghum, and sunflower crops suffered severe losses when the 
floods either destroyed the plants or kept the workers from getting into the fields. 
Contributions to the flood victims poured in from business firms, the national gov- 
ernment, and student organizations and included 100,000 pesos ($1,205) from the 
Federaci6n Agraria Argentina. 





Italo-Argentine Agreements. A tangible result of Italian President Giovanni 
Gronchi's visit to Argentina on his South American tour (see INTERNATIONAL) was 
the signing of an additional protocol to the November 25, 1957, agreement for the 
consolidation and amortization of the Argentine debt to Italy. According to the doc- 
ument, the Italian credit would be repaid by June 30, 1966, in annual payments to 
be made on that day. A cultural agreement was also signed, as well as a plan for 
loans to Italian citizens owning small industries in Argentina. The loans, to be 
made and repaid in Italian lire under special tax arrangements granted by both gov- 
ernments, would be administered by the Instituto Nazionale di Oredito per il Lavoro 
all'Estero and the Argentine Banco Industrial. A further agreement established 
that Argentine citizens living in Italy and Italians living in Argentina would enjoy 
the same social security privileges as the nationals of the respective countries. 





URUGUAY 


New Ministers. Asa result of pressure from all quarters in early April, 
President of the National Executive Council Eduardo Victor Haedo filled the Cabi- 
net vacancies created by the resignations of Minister of Public Health Carlos Sta- 
jano in February (HAR, XIV: 166) and of Interior Minister Pedro B. Berro in 
March 1960 (HAR, XIII: 206). Haedo presented the names of Nicolas Storace Arro- 
sa and Aparicio Méndez to the National Executive Council for appointment to the 
Interior and Public Health posts respectively. Both nominees, members of the 
Blanco (Nacionalista) Party, were accepted by the Council, and for the first time 
in over a year, all Cabinet posts were filled. A special vote of thanks was given 
to Minister of Livestock and Agriculture Luis V. Puig for having doubled in the 
Interior Ministry during the period. 
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Communist Activities Investigated. Suspicious of unusual activities by Com- 
munist Party members in a building which was supposedly a home for the mentally 
ill, the Montevideo policeinvestigated and discovered that the building was actually 
a school for Communist indoctrination. Former Communist congressional repre- 
sentative José Luis Massera Lerena was giving aclass at the timeof the investiga- 
tion. Massera, his students, and a Russian couple who occupied the building were 
held for questioning and then released. The investigation came shortly after a plea 
by Benito Nardone and Faustino Harrison, Blanco Party (Ruralista faction) mem- 
bers of the National Executive Council, for a more effective control of subversive 
activities. President Haedo stated that he did not want to impose restrictions on 
freedom simply for the purpose of curtailing Communist activities, a view which 
was apparently supported by Uruguayan public opinion. 





Reaction to Cuban Invasion. The Uruguayan Government reacted in a sym- 
pathetic manner toward the U.S. involvement in the invasion of Cuba by counter- 
revolutionary forces (see CUBA and INTERNATIONAL). President Kennedy's 
policy statement asserting the right of the United States to defend the Western 
Hemisphere against Communist attack or infiltration was praised by the majority 
of government officials. A note of dissension was struck, however, when Senator 
José L. Cardoso, Socialist Party leader, termed the U.S. action aggression and 
called for a vote of censure. He also attacked Kennedy's above-mentioned policy 
statement, but neither endeavor received much support. 





The National Executive Council was angered by what its members considered 
an insulting note delivered by Soviet Ambassador Sergei R. Striganov. The note 
declared that the United States had committed armed aggression against Cuba and 
demanded Uruguayan support for immediate action by the United Nations to end 
this aggression. It also stated that the Soviet Union expected Uruguay to take into 
account the seriousness of the situation and to lend all possible support to efforts 
to end the violence in Cuba. The Council replied that Uruguay was competent to 
determine its own external policies and that the premature accusations voiced by 
the Soviet Union could not be endorsed because they involved a nation with which 
Uruguay had maintained close and cordial relations. 


Chanting ";Cuba sf, Yankee no!" some 8,000 students, workers, intellec- 
tuals, and tradesmen marched down the main street of Montevideo in an anti-U.S. 
demonstration. The unexpectedly large group of demonstrators terminated its pa- 
rade in front of the capitol building, where several speakers denounced Kennedy's 
policy statement on U.S. responsibility in the Hemisphere. Addressing a crowd 
which was believed to include many disillusioned former supporters of the United 
States, the speakers resorted to strong words and name-calling. 


Uruguay River Boundary. Only two months after signing the treaty regard- 
ing the limits of the River Plate (HAR, XIV: 163), Argentina and Uruguay settled 
another historical border problem. On April 7, Foreign Ministers Diédgenes Ta- 
boada of Argentina and Homero Martinez Montero of Uruguay signed a treaty es- 
tablishing the Uruguay River boundary between the two countries. The lengthy 
document did not designate the center of the river as the boundary but placed the 
delimiting line so that each of the countries retained possession of the islands 
which it had historically claimed. The governments of both Argentina and Uruguay 
hailed the rapid solution of this problem as the first fruit of the Declarationof Mer- 
cedes, which had been signed by the Presidents of the two countries a month earlier 
(HAR, XIV: 259). 
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Free-trade Zone Treaty Ratified. Uruguay was the last of the seven char- 
ter-member nations to ratify the Latin American free-trade zone treaty, which 
was drafted in Montevideo in January 1960 (HAR, XIII: 132). It received 54 affirm- 
ative votes in the 91-member Chamber of Representatives, where 50 votes were 
required for approval. The National Executive Council ratified the document on 
April 28 immediately following its approval by the Chamber. Other nations in- 
cluded in the treaty, which was scheduled to become effective in June, were Peru, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Paraguay. 





Uruguay's reluctance to ratify the free-trade zone treaty was perhaps ex- 
plained by its balance of trade record with the other signatory nations. The fol- 
lowing 1960 figures were reported by the Montevideo conservative daily La Mafiana: 


Imports from Exports to 


Argentina $ 9, 876, 397 None 
Brazil 15, 341, 773 None 





Chile 1, 399, 858 
Mexico 208, 343 
Paraguay 1, 375, 633 
Peru 590, 701 





$28, 792, 705 


$248, 357 
None 
11,936 


12, 094 


$272, 387 


Uruguay's overall 1960 trade deficit with these countries thus amounted to a total 
of $28,520,312. 


Meat and Wool. West Germany ordered 7,250 tons of meat from Uruguay 
during April. West German meat imports from the River Plate area had been sus- 
pended in 1960 because of an epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease (HAR, XIV: 167), 
which was considered to have been eliminated in March. The subsequent resump- 
tion of West German imports was considered encouraging for the Uruguayan economy 
generally and for the lagging meat industry in particular. 





The rise in 1961 wool exports over those of 1960 was attributed mainly to the 
reduction of export taxes in late 1960 and to the improved quality of wool which re- 
sulted from excellent wool-growing conditions. Most of the current clip was ex- 
pected to be exported by the end of June. The sale of hides was also expected to 


rise because of lower export taxes and the recent resumption of full-scale slaughter- 
ing operations. 


PARAGUAY 


Brazilian Border Incident Confirmed. A team of Brazilian military author- 
ities investigating the shooting of Paraguayan refugees on Brazilian territory (HAR, 
XIV: 261) confirmed that the deed was accomplished by Paraguayan soldiers in col- 
lusion with Brazilian civilians. In an official statement, the Itamarati (Brazilian 
Foreign Office) asserted that "the Brazilian Government will pursue its investiga- 
tion and seek the criminal prosecution of its nationals involved; it will ask the Par- 
aguayan Government to take similar action. Assurance will also be required that 
repetition of such acts will not occur." 
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Labor Conference Walk-Out. The representatives of the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment who were attending the seventh conference of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) in Buenos Aires left as a sign of protest because a Paraguayan 
worker who had been living in exile in Argentina was admitted to the conference. 
The general reaction of the delegates present was that the "Stroessner delegation" 
did not dare agree with anything that had not been expressly approved beforehand 
by Stroessner. 





National Development Bank. In order to provide an effective source of 
medium- and long-term industrial and agricultural credits, which were currently 
lacking in Paraguay, the national development bank Banco Nacional de Fomento 
was established to replace the Banco de Paraguay. A $3 million loan granted by 
the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) provided the basic financial support 
for the new institution (HAR, XIV: 261). The Paraguayan Government also ap- 
proached the IDB with a hydroelectric project study for the joint exploitation by 
Brazil and Paraguay of hydroelectric possibilities in the Alto Parana region. 





Economic Conditions. Although there was still a tight money market and 
an unfavorable balance of trade, retail sales improved in April, and there was a 
noticeable increase in shipping activity. Generally good agricultural weather con- 
tinued, although heavy rains in some areas hampered the cotton harvest. 





BRAZIL 


Instruction 204 Criticized. President Janio Quadros faced the first serious 
test of his national leadership in his fight to overcome Brazil's inflation. This was 
verified by the country's reaction to Instruction 204 of the Superintendéncia da Moe- 
da e do Crédito (SUMOC), which modified foreign exchange legislation (HAR, XIV: 
265). Instruction 204 doubled the exchange rate from 100 to 200 cruzeiros for im- 
ports of petroleum, wheat, newsprint, fertilizers, and insecticides, thus causing 
the price of these and all related items to increase greatly. The price of bread, 
for example, rose 40% and of gasoline 80%. Oil distributors advised government 
officials that they were reducing imports by 30% because higher prices would re- 
duce gasoline consumption. Various industrial firms that depended upon consider- 
able amounts of raw materials contemplated curtailment of manufacturing Auto 
producers planned to raise prices and cut production. 





The austerity measures previously imposed by Quadros had already produced 
some resentment, but the sacrifices being made by the people were considered nec- 
essary in order to overcome the difficult situation left by the previous government. 
The reaction to Instruction 204, however, was different, as controversy sprang up 
all over the country, stimulated particularly by politicians interested in arousing 
opposition to the government. 


The measure caused great repercussions in the press and in all social strata. 
The New York Times reported that the illegal but active Communist Party moved 
against Instruction 204 through its influence in the labor unions, using it as an in- 
strument to foment strikes. Profiteers, whose interests were jeopardized, made 
every effort to disparage the government. Certain clandestine operators spread 
alarm by circulating rumors such as one claiming that bank deposits of over 200,000 
cruzeiros would be frozen and thereby provoking violent runs on the banks. Politicians 
in the Northeast went on record as saying that Instruction 204 represented the death 
of the Superintendéncia do Desenvolvimento do Nordeste (SUDENE), the government 
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agency responsible for the development of the Northeast, for the rise in the ex- 
change rate would prevent the importation of industrial equipment, a major factor 
in the development program. Celso Furtado himself, the head of SUDENE, de- 
fended Instruction 204. Vice President Joio Goulart, leader of the labor party 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB), waited for the right moment to begin his 
move against the government, then openly attacked the foreign exchange legisla- 
tion, stating that the new financial measures would further increase the cost of 
living. 


It was apparent that the promulgation of Instruction 204 caused at least a 
temporary reversal in public opinion. Before the measure was announced, Quad- 
ros had enjoyed almost unanimous public support, but after it went into effect, 
there was a strong wave of feeling against him. Some of the ill-feeling was pro- 
moted by Communist-influenced elements. Communist Party leader Luiz Carlos 
Prestes asserted that Instruction 204 was against the people's interest and that the 
current high prices were due to Brazil's subordination to the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF). However, many non-Communist leaders, such as Hermégenes 
Principe also attacked Instruction 204. José Maria Alkmin, Finance Minister un- 
der former President Juscelino Kubitschek, and certain elements of Kubitschek's 
Partido Social Democratico (PSD) accused President Quadros of surrendering to 
the IMF, saying that Instruction 204 was an imposition of that body. This accusa- 
tion was challenged by Finance Minister Clemente Mariani and Lucas Lopes, who 
had been Finance Minister under Kubitschek; they published a letter written by 
Alkmin when he was Finance Minister, which showed that Alkmin himself had com- 
plied with the IMF's requests. The letter demonstrated Alkmin's bad faith but had 
no effect on public opinion concerning Instruction 204. 


Foreseeing an initial period of unpopularity for his economic measures, the 
President spoke for an hour and twenty minutes on radio and television in an effort 
to explain the motives behind his action. He pointed out that the increase in the 
cost of living was due to inflation and excessive currency, for which the previous 
government, not Instruction 204, must be held responsible. The central theme of 
his speech was an appeal to the workers to put their confidence in him for a one- 
year period. Quadros also announced that he was going to send Congress an anti- 
trust measure, bills establishing basic reforms in income tax laws, and plans to 
limit the profits that foreign investors might take out of the country. He added 
that he did not plan to freeze prices of agricultural products. The newspapers 
commented that the measures he proposed for reducing the cost of living were less 
rigid than expected. Visdo asserted that Quadros had in effect described the fol- 
lowing dilemma to the indecisive middle class: either the nation could continue to 
accept the spiraling prices and salaries until it became a Communist state (which 
was why the Communists were attacking Instruction 204), or it could accept an ex- 
traordinary risein thecost of living until stabilization was achieved. Visdo over- 
looked the fact that Instruction 204 was also being attacked by Almino Afonso, PTB 
leader in the Chamber. Quadros revealed that 15,000 million cruzeiros had been 
issued in the first 70 days of his administration. The federal cash deficit in Janu- 
ary had totaled an extraordinary 11,000 million cruzeiros, as opposed to 3, 000 
million in the same month of 1960, which was in part the reason for printing more 


money. The cruzeiro on the free market was down to an all-time low of 295 per 
dollar. 


Before delivering his speech, Quadros had held a series of interviews with 
some of the most responsible leaders of the Armed Forces. The general opinion 
in the Armed Forces was that the military chiefs were set to support the austerity 
program. 
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On the next day the President sent a message to Congress requesting an anti- 
trust law that would permit the executive to combat the abuse of economic power. 
Former President-dictator GetGlio Vargas had asked for similar legislation some 
years earlier, but a bill submitted by his famous Justice Minister Agamemnon 
Magalhdes had been forgotten after months of study and debate because none of the 
legislators could agree on what could be termed "excessive profit'' and what con- 
stituted "abuse of economic power."' From opinions being aired in the press, it 
would appear that a similar fate would be in store for the current effort were it not 
for the determination of Janio Quadros. The President signed a decree establish- 
ing minimum support prices for several basic agricultural products. Only by stim- 
ulating farmers, said the President, could the country obtain sufficient food to force 
prices down. 


The air was further cleared with regard to the national economic and finan- 
cial situation by the appearance of Finance Minister Mariani in Congress, where 
he answered questions for five hours. Vis&o observed that Instruction 204 had 
been confirmed politically after the assaults it had suffered. Much of this was at- 
tributed to the fact that SUDENE director Furtado favored the measure. According 
to Furtado, Instruction 204 was not a concession to the IMF because the govern- 
ment still regulated foreign exchange. Furthermore, the SUDENE program of in- 
dustrial development in the Northeast would apparently not be hampered, as feared 
by some opponents of the measure. In the final analysis, Instruction 204 would re- 
duce imports and stimulate exports and would require importers to make large de- 
posits for imports which kept money tight. This would have a deflationary effect 
on the economy. 


U.S. and IDB Aid; Communist Trade. The U.S. decision to lend financial 
support to President Quadros' anti-inflation campaign was announced jointly by 
U.S. Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon and Brazilian Ambassador Walter Moreira 
Salles in Washington on the same day that Quadros made his speech clarifying his 
economic policies. The coincidence in timing naturally strengthened the Brazilian 
President's position. The financial talks were continued in Rio de Janeiro when 
Dillon went there to participate in the annual meeting of the board of governors of 
the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB).* Secretary Dillon conferred with 
Quadros and Finance Minister Mariani about Brazil's economic and financial situa- 
tion, and Dillon invited Mariani to come to Washington to complete preparations for 
the aid program. As the first step, the United States agreed on a $70 million deal 
that would provide a million tons of surplus wheat for Brazilian consumption in 
1961. 





Brazil's foreign debt had risen to $2,500 million, $700 million of which would 
fall due in 1961. The Brazilian Government wanted a loan of $500 million as soon 
as possible to cover short-term obligations. The United States was ready to help 
but wanted Brazil's European creditors-- France, Britain, Italy, and Germany--to 
help also. These nations actually had little choice, because Brazil was deeply in 
debt to them or their exporters and had almost no resources with which to pay. If 
they did not contribute, they ran a risk of not being paid at all. 


Quadros wanted to make it clear that he had not abandoned his foreign policy 
position (which supported anti-colonialism, independence, and Hemisphere cooper- 





*A $10 million IDB loan to Brazil for the industrial development of the North- 
east was announced at the meeting, as well as a $4.7 million loan for a cellulose 
and paper firm in Paran4 and a loan to an immigrant farm colony in Campinas, Sao 
Paulo. 
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ation) because of the recent financial talks with the United States. On April 14, 
he presented his stand in Brazil's first Kennedy-style press conference. In order 
to execute his foreign policy, Quadros sent Jofio Dantas to seven Communist coun- 
tries with orders to arrange for as much trade as possible. Dantas said that the 
President had instructed him to change all possible imports from the dollar area, 
not because there was any prejudice against the dollar, but simply because Brazil 
had no dollars. Dantas' mission produced results. An agreement was negotiated 
with Yugoslavia to barter goods worth $500 million over a five-year period. Yugo- 
slavia also agreed to extend Brazil $120 million in credits. Agricultural machin- 
ery, newsprint, ships, fertilizers, metallurgical products, and chemicals would 
be exchanged for Brazilian coffee, cocoa, iron ore, sugar, sisal, cotton, and other 
raw materials. Quadros authorized the state-owned Lloyd Brasileiro Shipping Line 
to acquire twenty-six 8,500-ton ships and ten 10,000-ton ships built in Yugoslav 
yards in exchange for Brazilian products. 


Political Realignments. The turmoil created by Instruction 204 had a defi- 
nite impact on Congress. PTB deputies reacted violently against the President's 
speech defending his stand on Instruction 204, marking the first instance in which 
the PTB was in direct opposition to Quadros. PTB leaders Almino Afonso and 
Sérgio Magalhdes publicly voiced their criticism of the way Quadros was handling 
the Presidency. After Quadros' speech, Magalh&es and the PTB congressmen an- 





that the firm position taken by the leftist-nationalist deputies, especially those of 
the PTB, showed that they were convinced Quadros was following the conservative 
line in handling all large administrative-political problems. 


The same newspaper stated that the fight within the PTB continued as Gou- 
lart attempted to restore his control over the labor group. One side consisted 
of the leftist deputies (the Grupo Compacto), who did not obey the party line, while 
the other side, headed by Goulart, was composed of the invariably corrupt pelegos 
(political henchmen). Goulart, pursuing the policy of eliminating the rebels, ex- 
pelled Fernando Ferrari, who was planning a new movement. The Ferrari incident 
resulted in the formation of two movements within the Movimento Trabalhista Re- 
novador (MTR),* which caused the Ferrari-oriented group within the party, con- 
sisting of some 60 deputies, to decide either to take over the leadership of the 
PTB or to organize a separate party. Political observers said that Ferrari's pres- 
tige had declined. Vis&o's opinion was that the PTB had fallen under the control 
of the leftist Grupo Compacto. The PSD had not moved against the government, 
and the Unido DemocrAatica Nacional (UDN) was not definitely committed. The 
selection of Herbert Levy as UDN president signified that the party was not com- 
pletely bound to Quadros. The UDN supported the government, but not uncondi- 
tionally, for a feeling of mutual distrust existed between the two. Political dis- 
agreement concerning foreign policy cropped up when Carlos Lacerda, governor 
of the state of Guanabara, attacked Quadros over Brazil's position on the Cuban 
invasion. Lacerda stated publicly that he favored the invasion. The President 
had trouble controlling Congress, which definitely handicapped the execution of 
his program. Possibly with the view to neutralizing a PTB campaign for immedi- 
ate revision of wage agreements, Quadros had instructed his Labor Minister, Fran- 
cisco de Castro Neves, to conduct studies for the preparation of a wage law on a 
moving-scale basis. 





* 
This is apparently the correct name rather than Movimento Renovador 
Trabalhista (HAR, XIV: 264). 














Military Arrests. President Quadros ordered the arrest of two prominent 
members of the Armed Forces, General Idalio Sardenberg, former president of 
Petrobr4s, and Admiral Luiz Clovis Oliveira. Sardenberg was arrested for say- 
ing that Petrobras was almost bankrupt when he took office and Oliveira for criti- 
cizing the President's plan to create a Defense Minister to preside over the Armed 
Forces. This authoritative move by Commander-in-Chief Quadros gave the impres- 
sion that he was acting to terminate breaches in discipline and public debate by the 
members of the Armed Forces on issues he considered his alone to decide. Other 
officers were also arrested by order of the President and the War Minister. The 
President was believed to have the support of Army strong man, War Minister 
Marshal Odilio Denys. Denys, a carry-over from the Kubitschek Cabinet, shuf- 
fled the Army's high command in April by naming new key troop commanders. 
This move was interpreted as an act to prevent any attempt against the govern- 
ment's austerity program. 





Reaction to Cuban Invasion. The ill-fated Cuban counterrevolution had seri- 
ous repercussions in Brazil. President Quadros' sympathies for Castro's Cuba 
were well known, and it was expected that he would declare himself against the in- 
vasion attempt. However, he neither opposed nor supported it. According to 
Visdo, if he had opposed it, he would have provoked conservative and military ele- 
ments, who would have called him a leftist. If he had supported it, the leftist and 
nationalist groups would have labeled him a "tool" of U.S. business. Consequently, 
he remained uncommitted. In order to maintain this neutral position, Quadros took 
refuge in his principle of popular self-determination. 





In the meantime, the reaction of the Brazilian public was considerably dif- 
ferent from what had been expected by pro-Castro and Communist groups. Because 
of the traditional Brazilian dislike of dictatorship and political violence, the actions 
and pronouncements of Fidel Castro had caused his prestige in Brazil to diminish. 
Several “popular demonstrations,'' organized and conducted by the illegal but sel- 
dom prosecuted Communist Party and various popular front organizations, failed 
to arouse the desired enthusiasm. On the contrary, the reaction throughout the 
country quickly turned anti-Castro and anti-Communist, but not necessarily pro- 
United States. For fifty minutes anti-Communist spectators prevented Communist 
leader Prestes from speaking in Rio de Janeiro. Ata protest meeting staged by 
pro-Castro students in SAo0 Paulo, leftists Frota Moreira of the PTB and Jodo 
Lousada, Sad Paulo councilman, were prevented from speaking. The spectators 
booed and threw rotten eggs. 


A group of SAio Paulo students began to organize in order to combat Commu- 
nist infiltration under the guise of pro-Castroism. The leader of the student or- 
ganization Oswaldo Cruz stated that "Brazilians want a free Cuba, but free of the 
Communist-inspired terror of Castro."' In Rio de Janeiro, a student named Gutem- 
berg Macedo formed a student organization to combat the Unido Nacional dos Estu- 
dantes do Brasil (UNEB), organized and controlled by Communist "professional" 
students. He declared his intention to prove that 90% of the Brazilian students were 
anti-Castro and anti-Communist. In fact, he represented a vocal minority, and the 
UNEB remained the dominant force in student politics. Most students continued to 
support Castro. The major newspapers, being controlled by pro-U.S. business 
circles, followed the U.S. line in foreign policy, but as in Mexico it would be erro- 
neous to assess public opinion by them. 


In Recife on April 17, Deputy Francisco Juliaio, leader of the "Peasant League" 
movement, organized a pro-Castro and anti-U.S. demonstration. On April 23, a 
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similar demonstration in Recife was forcibly broken up by private citizens. Police 
did not intervene. The masses of the Northeast remained pro-Castro.* Ninety 
Brazilians under the leadership of Juliao were scheduled to make a free trip to 
Havana on Cubana Airlines in order to witness the May Day celebrations, but the 
trip was postponed at the last minute by the Cuban Embassy because of the U.S.- 
sponsored invasion. However, the group left later. 


Six federal and state deputies led by Deputy Josué de Castro visited the U.S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro to protest the Cuban invasion. U.S. Ambassador John 
Moors Cabot professed surprise but assured the group that he would relay their 
protest to President Kennedy. The Christian Science Monitor said that 'Pro- 
Castro sympathies were confined largely to a vociferous but minor segment of the 
public.'' This may have been typical of the wishful thinking which has character- 
ized U.S. reporting on Cuba. 





Mao's Guerrilla Pamphlet. The Recife newspaper Diario de Pernambuco 
revealed that a small pamphlet on guerrilla tactics was receiving wide circulation 
throughout the Northeast. The pamphlet, printed in China, was a Portuguese ver- 
sion of Mao Tse-tung's manual of guerrilla warfare currently being tested in Laos. 
It also included instructions for agitation by rural populations led by peasant lead- 
ers. Journalist Anfbal Fernandes, author of the article, pointed out the similarity 
between the instructions in the pamphlet and the role currently being played by 
Deputy Julido. He also pointed out that while the Brazilian Government, in good 
faith, was contemplating the establishment of diplomatic relations with Russia and 
China, this same China was sending pamphlets to teach Brazilians to kill one an- 
other. Juli&io denied that the pamphlet was distributed by his ''League."" Army 
Intelligence was attempting to collect the literature. 








Relations with Portugal. Foreign Minister Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco 
went to Portugal on his way home from the Senegal independence celebration He 
had the responsibility of explaining to Portuguese Premier Salazar Brazil's posi- 
tion in the United Nations with respect to the investigation of violence in Angola 
(HAR, XIV: 192-3). Quadros had instructed Brazil's U.N. delegate to abstain from 
voting on this question because of the treaty of friendship and consultation with Por- 
tugal. Without breaking this treaty, Brazil reserved the right to proceed more 
freely concerning its anti-colonialism policy. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Latin American and U.N. Reactions to the Cuban Dispute. Early in April 
the U.S. State Department published a 36-page White Paper on Cuba, calling on the 
Castro regime to sever its links with international Communism and to restore the 
original aims and purposes of the Cuban Revolution. It declared that "if this call 
is unheeded, we are confident that the Cuban people, with their passion for liberty, 
will continue to strive for a free Cuba."' Portuguese and Spanish translations of 
the document were distributed throughout Latin America in an effort to counteract 
Castro's revolutionary propaganda and thus to bring about his isolation from the 
rest of the Hemisphere. The strong wording of the document, which came close 
to being an open call to the Cuban people to revolt, coupled with the frequent decla- 
rations of the Cuban exiles in Miami, led many Latin Americans to believe that the 
United States was about to intervene in Cuba. However, such fears were largely 
dissipated by President Kennedy's press announcement on April 11 that the U.S. 
Government had ruled out "under any conditions an intervention by U.S. armed 
forces" in Cuba. 
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Despite the fact that during the preceding months many Latin Americans had 
begun to swing around to the U.S. view toward the Castro regime and felt sympa- 
thy for the plight and aspirations of the Cuban exiles in the United States, the possi- 
bility of U.S. intervention in Cuba remained as repugnant as it had in the past. The 


and secret of the prestige of the new leadership in Washington was founded on the 
belief that U.S. intervention had finally been eschewed in the era of the ‘Alliance 
for Progress."' In this climate, the majority view in Latin America remained that 
the Cuban Revolution was essentially a Cuban question for Cubans to decide. Juan 
de Onis reported in the New York Times that Kennedy's renunciation of interven- 
tion in Cuba had produced "a sigh of relief in Latin America." 





On April 15 the U.N. Political Committee hastily took up Cuban charges 
against the United States, placed on its agenda by the U.N. General Assembly in 
October 1960 (HAR, XIII: 750-1). Cuba had requested the Political Committee de- 
bate after it failed on a point of order to have the charges discussed in the General 
Assembly. Earlier, Cuba had twice brought charges of U.S. economic aggression 
before the Security Council. In July 1960 the Security Council had adjourned with- 
out considering the Cuban charges, pending receipt of a report from the Organiza- 
tion of American States (HAR, XIII: 490), and the following January it had again 
adjourned without taking action on similar Cuban charges (HAR, XIV: 86). 


At the Political Committee meeting, Cuban Foreign Minister Ratl Roa had 
declared that the recent rebel bombing raids on Havana (see CUBA) were the "pro- 
logue to the large-scale invasion" planned by the United States and some Latin 
American nations. U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. Adlai E. Stevenson flatly rejected 
the charges, stating that the bombers had defected from the Cuban Air Force, and he 
reaffirmed that the U.S. Government would do "everything it could to make sure no 
Americans participated in any actions against Cuba." It was believed that the United 
States had agreed to back a resolution circulated by 12 Latin American delegates 
calling on members of the OAS to lend their assistance in achieving a peaceful solu- 
tion to the dispute. In agreeing to support such a resolution, the United States was 
influenced by fear of a much stronger Afro-Asian resolution being pressed to a vote 
within the Political Committee (see below). 


The debate was resumed on Monday, April 17, when Roa accused the United 
States of organizing, financing, and arming the counterrevolutionary force which 
invaded Cuba on that day. Roa declared that the United States had violated Articles 
15 and 16 of the OAS Charter and thus had undermined the two basic pillars of the 
inter-American juridical system. Stevenson replied by once again denying Cuban 
charges. He declared, "The United States has committed no aggression against 
Cuba, and no offensive has been launched from Florida or any other part of the 
United States."' He added that he hoped the exiles would succeed in restoring demo- 
cratic processes in Cuba. He did not, however, reply to a series of specific ques- 
tions posed by Roa as to whether the United States had supplied the Cuban rebels 
with the anti-tank guns, machine guns, and other military equipment which were 
now in the hands of the Cuban Government. There was doubt as to whether Steven- 
son was deliberately not telling the truth or whether he was indeed uninformed of 
the true facts of the case. Guatemalan delegate Gustavo Lantiso Galvez rejected 
the Cuban charge that Guatemala had also been used as a base to launch the inva- 
sion. This was a deliberate untruth. 


World reaction to the events was aptly reflected in a London Times editorial, 
which stated that "the United States will have to lean over backwards to prove from 
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this point on [that] it is doing no more than cheering from the sidelines."' Guate- 

malan students clearly disagreed with their government's denial of complicity (see 
GUATEMALA), and anti-U.S. demonstrations took place in various Latin Ameri- 

can cities. 


The next day the Cold War threatened once more to erupt over the Cuban is- 
sue. Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, echoing his 1960 rocket warning, informed 
President Kennedy that the Soviet regime would render Castro "all necessary as- 
sistance in beating back the armed attack on Cuba."' Kennedy replied to the Soviet 
diplomatic note in an equally blunt vein. Reiterating that the United States intended 
no military intervention in Cuba, he declared that, if an outside force intervened, 
the United States would immediately honor its obligations under the inter- American 
system to protect the Hemisphere against external aggression. The Cuban crisis 
now assumed the dimensions of a world crisis. Demonstrations were held in War- 
saw and Moscow, parliamentary questions were asked in London and New Delhi, 
and statements in support of Castro came from the neutralist strongholds of Cairo 
and Belgrade. 


Meanwhile, in the U.N. Political Committee, five of the original sponsoring 
states, including Brazil and Mexico, withdrew their support from the Latin Amer- 
ican resolution that OAS members lend their assistance in achieving a peaceful 
solution to the dispute. They feared that the resolution's wording might be inter- 
preted as condoning the action of the United States, which had produced much bit- 
terness in the Western Hemisphere. The Political Committee adopted the proposal, 
however, ultimately sponsored by Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Honduras, Panama, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, and also endorsed a Mexican resolution that called upon 
all states "to ensure that their territories and resources are not used to promote 
a civil war in Cuba."" The committee first voted on the seven-power resolution, 
which had the support of the United States and its European allies, before approv- 
ing the Mexican resolution, which later failed to receive the required two-thirds 
majority in the General Assembly. The United States opposed the Mexican pro- 
posal, since it contained ‘an implied endorsement of the Cuban charges and also 
igncred the OAS. The two resolutions were involved in a procedural wrangle be- 
cause the Latin American states feared that the Mexican proposal, if voted on first, 
would be given a much larger majority than the seven-power resolution. The Gen- 
eral Assembly approved the latter by 59 votes to 13, with 24 abstentions. However, 
the final resolution was amended by omitting reference to the OAS and instead call- 
ing upon all members "to take such peaceful action as is open to them to remove 
the existing tension’ between the United States and Cuba. This amendment had 
earlier been rejected by the Political Committee when proposed by Omar A.H. 
Adeel, the Sudanese representative. Its passage in the General Assembly was 
considered a defeat for the United States, which had held that the Cuban dispute 
was a Hemispheric issue and therefore within the competence of the OAS. 


Referring to the Sudanese- sponsored amendment, Venezuelan delegate Car- 
los Sosa-Rodrfguez stated that he was tired of hearing the African states claim 
that the Congo was an African problem. By the same logic, he declared, the Cu- 
ban dispute was an American problem "over which the Americans must have the 
final word.'"' The exchange brought into the open the growing rivalry between the 
Afro-Asian and the Latin American blocs. The latter had seen its early numerical 
superiority increasingly challenged by the former, which currently had 46 members 
in the United Nations (HAR, XIII: 933; XIV: 173). 
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Despite the repeated declarations of the United States that no direct U.S. 
military intervention would be perpetrated in Cuba, President Kennedy revived 
fears of such action in a speech before the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington. Emphasizing that Cuba was less of a threat to the United States 
than to Latin America, he intimated that unless the OAS acted to prevent Commu- 
nist penetration into the Hemisphere, the United States would be prepared to do so 
unilaterally. Thereupon the United States proceeded to sound out Latin American 
governments to determine whether they would favor the adoption of collective meas- 
ures against Cuba. Support for the U.S. position appeared forthcoming from all 
the Latin American states, with the notable exceptions of Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
and Mexico. Although a U.S. resolution imposing diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions against Cuba would probably receive the necessary two-thirds majority in the 
OAS foreign ministers' conference, the United States was unlikely to press for such 
action without the support of Brazil. 


The new crisis accentuated the dilemma which had faced Latin American gov- 
ernments since the adoption of the San José Declaration (HAR, XIII: 573-4). Ken- 
nedy's firm stand against Soviet intrusion into Hemisphere affairs, evidence of the 
strength of the Communist-supplied Cuban Army, and Castro's threatened execu- 
tion of the rebel prisoners had all tended to strengthen the official opposition to 
Castro. Many Latin American Presidents, as well as OAS secretary general José 
A. Mora, had appealed to Cuba to treat the rebels humanely. The opposition of 
Latin American governments to the Castro regime was reflected by the Inter- 
American Defense Board, which voted 12 to 1, Cuba dissenting, to exclude Cuba 
from its secret sessions. Mexico, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Chile abstained, 
while the Brazilian representative reserved his vote until he had communicated 
with his government. The decisions of the Brazilian and Venezuelan representa- 
tives were based on the fact that they considered the proposal political in nature 
and therefore beyond their competence. In spite of the numerous government- 
level manifestations of opposition to Castro, however, it was apparent from the 
widespread pro-Castro demonstrations that the Cuban regime still received strong 
support from students, intellectuals, and the underprivileged masses. 


One obvious result of the Cuban affair was a severe tarnishing of the former 
glowing Latin American image of Kennedy and his proposed "Alliance for Progress." 
From Europe, New York Times correspondent Don Cook reported that the U.S. 
loss of prestige had echoed throughout that continent. In New York, voicing the 
concern of Latin American liberals, former Costa Rican President Figueres ex- 
pressed the fear that U.S. attention, riveted on Cuba, might be seriously diverted 
from the pressing social and economic problems of the entire Hemisphere. 





Position on Congo Funds Changed. One of the last actions in the longest 
General Assembly session in U.N. history was the voting of a $100 million author- 
ization for military operations in the Congo. The necessary two-thirds majority 
was obtained by a compromise with Latin American delegates, who were prepared 
to contribute only a token sum to the Congo operations (HAR, XIV: 268). The Latin 
Americans had first joined with the Communist bloc in defeating a resolution which 
allowed reductions of up to 75% for U.N. members on the bottom of the assessment 
scale. Although most Latin Americans favored even greater reductions, they finally 
agreed on a compromise setting the limit at 80%. Western diplomats were bitter 
about the Latin American attitude; as one delegate said: "It is shocking to believe 
that these people were ready to pull down the ceiling for a sackful of nickels." 
Three main factors seemed to lie behind their opportunism: the feeling that the 
United States was not giving Latin America as much attention as Africa; the wish 
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to demonstrate that the Latin American voting bloc in the United Nations was well 
worth reckoning with; and the desire to show the Africans and the Asians that they 
should not take the Latin Americans for granted, treating them as blind followers 
of the United States and trying to deprive them of their seats on U.N. councils. 


The Gronchi Visit. President Giovanni Gronchi of Italy paid state visits to 
Peru, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. In Lima he announced that negotiations 
would begin to extend Italian financial and technical aid for an irrigation project on 
the Pampas de Olmos in the department of Lambayeque. A newly-formed Peruvian- 
Italian Development Corporation was planning to undertake the irrigation and colo- 
nization of various desert areas of the Peruvian coast, making them suitable for 
Peruvian settlers and Italian immigrants. The capital for this enterprise would 
be subscribed in equal parts by the Peruvian Government, the American Commit- 
tee for Italian Immigration in New York, and an Italian capitalist, Giuseppe Gigante, 
who was promoting the project. 





In Buenos Aires (see ARGENTINA), Gronchi and President Frondizi dis- 
cussed the problems of immigration and of the European Common Market's farm 
policy. They agreed that a reciprocal understanding to safeguard the mutual in- 
vestments of the two countries should be established. They also discussed the 
possible purchase of Argentine meat by Italy and means of improving the two na- 
tions' balance of trade, now in favor of Argentina. Government sources indicated 
that more Italian capital would probably be invested in the Argentine oil industry 
since the Italian state oil company Ente Nazionale Idrocarburo (ENI) wished to 
participate more fully in exploiting Argentine oil and in producing motor vehicles 
and machinery. 


President Gronchi also visited Uruguay, returning an earlier visit by the 
former Executive Council head, Benito Nardone, to Italy (HAR, XIII: 833, 924), 
and stopped for a brief visit in Rio de Janeiro to meet with President Quadros. 


Progress for IDB. The second annual meeting of the board of governors of 
the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) was held April 10-14 in Rio de Janeiro. 
Bank president Felipe Herrera submitted a yearly report of the bank's activities 
and announced five new loans. The report singled out the falling price of raw ma- 
terials and the unfavorable balance of payments as particular economic problems 
facing Latin America. With its limited capital, the report stated, the IDB alone 
would not be able to ameliorate these situations; but since it could negotiate effec- 
tively in the international market, handle foreign and granted aid to Latin America, 
and offer technical assistance to its members, its actual powers were greater than 
its limited financial base of $1,000 million signified. 





The loans that were declared totaled more than $26 million, with the Brazil- 
ian Banco do Nordeste receiving the largest amount, $10 million. Colombia re- 
ceived two separate loans, one of $6,150,000 for the expansion and improvement of 
the Medellin water supply, and another of $1 million to aid industrial development 
projects. Chile's Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Producci6n was given $6 million, 
and the Haitian Fund for Special Operations was allotted $3.5 million for its pro- 
gram of agricultural and industrial development. 


Kennedy had stated earlier that he expected the IDB to be one of the principal 
agents handling future U.S. aid to Latin America, and his interest in the Bank was 
exemplified by the composition of the delegation that he sent to the board of gover- 
nors meeting. Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon headed the group; it included 
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Senator J. William Fulbright (Dem., Arkansas), head of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator Bourke Hickenlooper (Rep., Iowa), a member of the 
same committee, Harold Linder, president of the Export-Import Bank, Harvard 
University professor Lincoln Gordon, an adviser on Latin American affairs, and 
several members of the House of Representatives. 


OAS and Alliance for Progress. Pan American Day, marking the 71st an- 
niversary of the inter-American system, was celebrated in Washington by a 
special meeting of the OAS Council, during which Council president Brazilian Am- 
bassador Fernando Lobo and President Kennedy made speeches. The delegates of 
all member countries except Cuba attended. In his talk, Kennedy warned that if 
the OAS did not act with decision in the future, it could become an articicial and 
useless body. Kennedy's "Alliance for Progress," which he described in his talk, 
received important support in the United States from the Committee for Economic 
Development, a group of 200 businessmen and educators headed by Thomas Cabot, 
board chairman of the Cabot Corporation of Boston, Mass. 





The 11th Inter-American Conference of the OAS, scheduled to meet in Ecua- 
dor on May 24, was postponed indefinitely. Informed sources gase as the reason 
the disruptive conflicts between Cuba and the United States and between Peru and 
Ecuador. 


The Commodity Dilemma: Coffee, Sugar, Bananas. After a meeting in 
Washington, Jo&o Oliveira Santos, secretary general of the International Coffee 
Agreement, announced the new quota for the April through June 1961 quarter of 
the coffee year ending in September. It was set at 8,990,199 bags, while the re- 
vised quota for October 1960 through September 1961 was set at 37,856,320 bags. 
Among the countries receiving a slight increase in their allotments were Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Portugal.* While there were 28 member states, 
only 18 individual quotas were established, since the 13 African producing coun- 
tries were represented en bloc by Britain, France, and Portugal. The agreement 
covered approximately 90% of the world coffee trade, while India, Indonesia, the 


Congo (the former Belgian Congo), Yemen, Ethiopia, and Ruanda-Urundi had been 
invited to join. 





At the Washington meeting, members also authorized the secretary general 
to study proposals for renewing the price pact, which would expire on September 30, 
or to determine whether an entirely new, more permanent arrangement should be 
negotiated. A proposal to establish an independent auditing body to assure that in- 
dividual quotas of member countries were not violated was referred to the member 
countries. The problem had come to the fore recently when Bulgaria re-exported 
coffee obtained from Uganda (HAR, XIV: 91). The producing countries had asked 
repeatedly that the United States, which imports about 50% of the world's coffee, 
participate actively in commodity agreements to help stabilize prices. In its re- 
cent study, the Committee for Economic Development had proposed that the United 
States accept the responsibility of imposing coffee import quotas, if necessary. At 
the present time, coffee prices were at a relatively low level. Santos 4, the basic 
Brazilian grade, was about 37¢ per lb. (the high in 1954 had been 95¢), and Colom- 
bian beans were quoted at 43-1/2¢ per lb. (1954--99¢). Although the estimate for 
the 1960-61 exportable production, according to a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
study, was 613,000 bags below the last estimate of 51,950,000 bags made in Decem- 





*For quotas of the individual countries see Journal of Commerce, April 11, 
1961, and Diario Las Américas, April 12, 1961. 
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ber 1960, with declines predicted in Colombia, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Haiti, it was still above the expected demand of about 43 million bags, anda 
carryover of approximately 63.6 million bags existed at the beginning of 1961. A 
rise in coffee prices thus did not seem probable. 


A study by the Commerce Department predicted an increase in U.S. con- 
sumption, based on rising personal income, expanding population, and a steady 
supply of coffee at relatively stable prices. People in the United States consumed 
about 400 million cups daily, at a per capita rate of nearly 16 lbs. annually, the 
report said, which was well below the 1946 record of 21.1 lbs. It was estimated 
that 1962 consumption would rise to 24.7 million bags, as compared to 21 million 
bags in 1959. While it was predicted that the use of instant coffee would continue 
to expand, the appearance of a satisfactory coffee substitute in the near future 
seemed unlikely. 


Only a short time after the U.S. Congress, under pressure from various 
sides, amended and renewed the Sugar Act (HAR, XIV: 270), the Department of 
Agriculture announced the distribution of 6.7 million tons in quotas for the rest of 
1961 to domestic and foreign producers (except Cuba). Later in the month, an 
additional 1,260,000 tons were allotted, most of it a reallocation of the Cuban 
share. The chief beneficiaries of this measure, which was taken in accordance 
with the Sugar Act, were the Philippines, Peru, Mexico, and Brazil; the only new 
supplier was the French West Indies, which received the right to sell 25,000 tons 
in the U.S. market.* With U.S. consumption for 1961 estimated at 10 million tons, 
1.2 million tons were left to be allocated at a future date. There was speculation 
that this amount would not be distributed immediately but would be held in reserve 
for the benefit of any future Cuban Government friendly to the United States. 


The Cuban adventure, which began after the quotas had been announced, had 
its repercussions on the world sugar market. The low prices of the beginning of 
the month were driven up during the first days of the invasion, while the situation 
on the island was still unclear. It was feared that in case of protracted fighting, 
part of the sugar crop, estimated at 6 million tons (world production--about 56.3 
million tons), might be destroyed. There was also active trading of shares of U.S. 
companies with expropriated holdings in Cuba on the New York Stock Exchange. 
When the failure of the invasion became apparent, the situation on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange eased. The United States received offers from various 
countries which were prepared to "help out" in case a sugar shortage should de- 
velop. India and Taiwan asserted that they had lost some of their traditional mar- 
kets because of the purchase and resale of Cuban sugar by Communist countries. 
Brazil, the world's third-largest sugar producer, as well as Mexico and Australia, 
also announced their eagerness to supply the U.S. market, while on the home front 
the beet growers aired their wishes for a larger share of that market. 


With international agreements on coffee and sugar working more or less sat- 
isfactorily, President Echandi of Costa Rica and Panamanian President Chiari de- 
cided it was time to seek a similar arrangement for bananas. At a meeting on the 
frontier between their respective countries, in the presence of delegates from 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Honduras, as well as observers from the United States, 
Mexico, and Nicaragua, the Paso de Canoas Declaration was signed. It was agreed 
to establish an organizing commission which would meet in Guayaquil, Ecuador, to 





*For the exact figures allotted to the individual countries, see the Wall Street 
Journal, April 17, 1961. 
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work on the formation of the International Banana Organization, which would aim 
at improving the banana market and thus helping the industry as well as the work- 
ers dependent on it. May 15 was set as the date on which a provisional commis- 
sion would gather in San José, Costa Rica, to fix the meeting date and prepare an 
agenda for the organizing commission. The declaration was open for the signa- 
tures of other countries. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Leonard Wibberley. YESTERDAY'S LAND. A BAJA CALIFORNIA ADVENTURE. 
New York. Ives Washburn. 1961. Pp. 154, $3.50. 


The author is a facile writer who has published 12 “adult books" (and pre- 
sumably some nonadult books). An errant writer of travelogues, he gave us a 
whimsical description of Portugal in No Garlic in the Soup! This book is his 
first venture into Latin America. He seems to have chosen Baja California be- 
cause no one knows much about that barren peninsula. Starting out from San Diego 
with a companion, he drove through the wilderness across to the Gulf of California, 
which he followed about a third of the way down the peninsula, crossing then to the 
Pacific Coast and returning to San Diego. He never got up into the Sierra San Pedro 
M4rtir, where there are reputed to be beautiful wooded mountain valleys. What he 
saw was miserable desert, through which he communed with the spirit of the 18th 
century Alsatian Jesuit Johann Jakob Baegert, who described to him the work of the 
Jesuits in Baja California before their expulsion from the Spanish empire. The 
specialist may be put off by Wibberley's superficial chit-chat and the incredible 
abuse of the Spanish language, but the general reader may well enjoy the story. 


Joseph Wood Krutch. A NATURALIST IN BAJA CALIFORNIA. New York. Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates. 1961. Pp. 277. $5.00. 


Since Leonard Wibberley's Baja California travelogue Yesterday's Land ap- 
peared almost simultaneously with Krutch's book, the barren rocky spit can no 
longer be described as a “forgotten peninsula." Of the two books, Krutch's is 
clearly the better. Although it is a little misleading for him to assume the title of 
"naturalist" (he had made his name as a literary critic), there is more substance 
and less nonsense in his work. Whereas Wibberley got only a third of the way 
down the peninsula and speaks as though he had reached finis terrae, Krutch takes 
us down to the very tip. In this book again, the shadow of the Jesuits looms large. 
The chapter about them is patronizingly entitled "The padres meant well." Even 
so, there are some distressing misprints, as when the Dominicans are repeatedly 
referred to as the "Dominions." The photographs and the physical presentation of 
the book are excellent. 








H.S. Ferns. BRITAIN AND ARGENTINA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1960. Pp. 517. $10.10. 


This is one of the most important works ever written about Argentina, and 
it has already received excellent reviews. It is the result of twenty years' re- 
search and covers the period from the British invasions of the River Plate to the 
resolution of the Baring Crisis. The basic sources of information were the papers 
of the Foreign Office, supplemented by the records of the Admiralty, the War Of- 
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fice, the Board of Trade, and the Companies Registration Office. So little use is 
made of secondary sources that there is not even a bibliography. The research 
was apparently done entirely in London, and the story is thus seen through English 
documents, which are sufficiently voluminous and broad in their outlook to offset 
the criticism that Argentine sources should have been used too. While this work 
does not, therefore, exhaust the documentation or the subject, it is truly a monu- 
ment of scholarship. This reviewer, who suffers ill the theorizing of behavioral 
scientists who never seem to know their facts, rejoices at the blunt statement that 
the author has simply tried to get the story straight without indulging in theorizing 
and model-building. 


While we congratulate the Clarendon Press on publishing this fat book, cer- 
tain details are irritants. Firstly, there is the British habit of simply giving the 
initials of the author (we have the complete name of the friend to whom the book is 
dedicated) and the equally annoying British habit of not telling us a word about the 
author on the dust jacket. A check of reference works reveals nothing about H.S. 
Ferns, nor is his identity known to a local Argentine expert. He is apparently a 
professor of economic history at the University of Birmingham. The maps con- 
tain some minor errors. In the frontispiece, the island of Martin Garcfa appears 
as Martin Gracia. In the map on p. 16, the Republic of Colombia becomes Colum- 
bia. In the map onp. 42, Plaza de Toros becomes Plaza de Tores and Las Reco- 
letas is given as Las Recolectos. No wonder the British turned the Argentine "el 
campo" into "the camp," although for some reason they never spoke of "the pamp. 
Finally, the economics of bookselling must have become an exact science when a 
price is given as 63 shillings net or $10.10. This grace-note of a dime could have 
been omitted, or the price raised to $11.00. The book is certainly worth it. 


Warren Miller. 90 MILES FROM HOME. Boston. Little, Brown. 1961. Pp. 279. 
$3.95. 


Subtitled 'The Face of Cuba Today," this book, according to the dust jacket, 
allows us to see "behind the beards, the oratory, the headlines, the everyday face 
of Cuba."' The author and his wife visited Cuba in December 1960 and returned to 
the United States about a month later. In order to reach the public fast, the book 
was rushed through the presses, and it shows clear evidence of hasty writing. Mil- 
ler knows Cuba, but his report is impressionistic rather than analytical. However, 
it does contain raw material which could be used in a more scholarly study. 


Carl Krueger. SAINT PATRICK'S BATTALION. New York. Dutton. 1960. Pp. 310. 
$3.95. 


E. P. Dutton, which has published many distinguished books, including two 
about Latin America by William L. Schurz, has as its symbol a castle with the 
inscription 'Fortiter."' It is hard to understand, therefore, how they could pub- 
lish this historical novel, which is essentially a justification of the treason of the 
Irish who made up Saint Patrick's Battalion in the 1848 war with Mexico. In order 
to make treason more palatable, a beautiful, black-eyed Mexican girl named Ra- 
quel is introduced to win us over (as she did the deserter hero). Apparently the 
Irish in the United States are judged by a special code; the name of Saint Patrick 
can be used even to justify treason. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 
that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. 
Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, — in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually second-rate, is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations: KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 


political science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the importance of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
America, our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Amé rico Castro’s lberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil.... $1.00 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, 
Conference Report 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and 
Cultural Development of Mexico 

Hispanic American Society Membership List 

Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 





Occasionally copies of the Repurt go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently 
goes out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. However, since 
it frequently happens that institutions lose copies and readers remove them from libraries, free replacements will be provided 
only if it is clear that the copy was improperly mailed. 








